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For your complementary classroom reading program. 


Good Books You Have Wanted 
Special School Prices! 


Stretch your book dollars two, three, even more 
times with CADMUS BOOKS- and get all the advan 
tages of the helpful Cadmus plan 

Cadmus Books are ewesttonr reprints for school u 
popular standard books that your bookstore sells from 
$2 to $4 each—but only such titles as hav been 
approved by a group of leadin; ators. They are 


olor and typographical of the originals 
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“The 230 Cadmus Titles are selected and grouped by 
srades from kindeftgarten to high school—there’s a 
r ight set for every classroom 

Why don’t you send right now for a complete list of 


hese Popular Cadmus Books. 
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230 
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only 
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Each—Post- 
paid to you 
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CADMUS BOOKS ~- a Ue 
E. M. HALE & COMPANY, Publisher 
Eau Claire, Wisconsin 
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Please send FREE Cadmus Booklet and List of Titles. 
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3. PERSONAL GROOMING 


2. DENTAL HEALTH 


(For both Elementary and Secondary 
levels.) 5-Way Plan for Elementary 
classes and special material for high 
school groups. 


1. PHYSICAL FITNESS 


(For Junior and Senior High School 
level.) “Exercise is Vital’ chart plus 
“Am | Physically Fit?’ student folders 
(including check sheets). 


(For High School and College Hygiene 
classes.) Colored wall chart, new 
Grooming-for-School charts, student 
leaflets and grooming guides. 
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Free! This up-to-the-minute material for 


Health and Grooming Programs! 


of material available. Then send in the coupon 
below, carefully indicating the free teaching aids 
you'll need in your work. 


Clip coupon now. Take advantage of these 
teaching aids designed to promote better 


health among your groups. 
Included are effective new wall charts in attrac- 
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H™: HOW you can get off to a good start on 
those all-important health programs. Let us 
prove how much we can help you — with visual 
material expressly planned with groups like yours 
in mind. 

First read above descriptions of the various sets 
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Bristol-Myers Co., Dept. ST-105 


Please send me FREE Visual Programs checked below. 
1. Physical Fitness ] 


tive colors, as well as special student material and 
teaching pamphlets. Each contributes to the 
smooth planning and carrying out of programs on 
personal health and grooming. Don’t delay. Clip 
the coupon now and send it right away for your 
free copies. 





2. Dental Health TJ 


3. Personal Grooming: Body Cleanliness [1] Hand Care [J 
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...0r “the pause that refreshes” is a prize for all 


When you laugh, the world laughs with you, 
as they say—and when you enjoy the pause that 
refreshes with ice-cold Coca-Cola, your ‘friends 
enjoy it with you, too. Everybody enjoys the 


pie ee abil ‘the global” 
friendly hospitality that goes with the invitation i ae highsign 





Have a Coke. Those three words mean Friend, you 





4 You naturally hear Coca-Cola 
4 called by its friendly abbreviation 
tama) “Coke”. Both mean the quality prod- 
= J uct of The Coca-Cola Company. 


belong—I’m glad to be with you. Good company 


is better company over a Coca-Cola. 





COPYRIGHT 1945, THE COCA-COLA COMPANY 
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I iF ANY OF YOuR SENIORS Show ex- 
I ceptional scientific aptitude, by 
- . ‘ I all means encourage them to en- 
any budding Scientists | tc tv Bit Annual Science 
I Talent Search, conducted to 
‘ a - discover the most promising 
1n your Senior Class? F youthful scientists of tomorrow. 
, \ $11,000 in Westinghouse Scholar- 
j ships will be awarded to winners 
I —plus 260 Honorable Mentions 
y+ which often result in scholarship 
j offers from other sources. 
Science Talent Search aptitude tests 
Entrants in the Science Talent Search must first take an aptitude 
test . . . which determines their range of scientific knowledge, 
reasoning powers, and general aptitude. High School 
Seniors — both boys and girls — can take this 
test right in your own school, 
early in December. 
Essays on Scientific Projects 
Contestants must also write a 1,000-word essay on the 
topic, ‘““My Scientific Project”—stating just what they 
are now doing, or plan to do, in experimentation or 
research. These essays must be submitted no later 
than December 27, 1945. 
Trips to Washington, D. C., for 40 Finalists 
Judges then select 40 finalists who are invited to attend the 
Science Talent Institute at the Nation’s Capital—as guests of 
Westinghouse. The chance of a lifetime for your Seniors to 
attend the Science Talent Institute, 
meet famous scientists, visit 
places of national interest! 
$11,000 in Scholarships to Winners 
While in Washington they will be interviewed by judges 
who will award two $2,400 Westinghouse Grand Science 
Scholarships — to the most talented boy and girl — and other 
Westinghouse Scholarships of a total value of $6,200. The 
Annual Science Talent Search is sponsored by the 
Westinghouse Educational Foundation and 
conducted by Science Clubs of America, ° 
MAIL COUPON FOR COMPLETE INFORMATION 
Science Clubs of America (STM-105) 
1719 N. St., N.W., Washington 6, D.C. 
ti Please tell me how I can arrange to have my abler Seniors participate 
\ \ es In OUSE in the Fifth Annual Science Talent Search. I have (number).......- 
students who may enter the competition. 
PLANTS IN 25 CITIES OFFICES EVERYWHERE MNS co an cc cain ee ene adeadad ecaamenne PR ik do tte dan deceden 
(Please type or print) 
Tune in: JOHN CHARLES THOMAS — Sunday, SCHOO. io. <cic. ss cscp ecco de op tie ook MMUMAM TRUS bo cddeesnnesndueneaumeen 
2:30 pm, EWT, NBC « TED MALONE — Monday 
thru Friday, 11:45 am, EWT, American Network COR: Fae lee o < Caen cnccdhomneGaed «<0 une ckasentedededeasess 
CREF sais cckarndetdcesécnaugnnee ee SOURIS ods vs SS Sin cecdercdseies 
= 
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IT’S ALWAYS A STRAIN MOVING ARMIES 


or nearly four years we were build- 
Fi: up our forces in Europe— to 
do a job. The job was done— and how! 


And now, in the short space of 10 
months or less, the millions of men who 
did the job in Europe are coming home 
—and along with them, the other mil- 
lions who did the Pacific job, too. The 
end of the war does not mean that train 
travel will be less. 


The total train travel this year will be 
nearly five times what it was before 
the war. 


All this must be done with virtually the 
same equipment available in 1940, for 





during the war years the railroad pro- 
gram of buying new cars was halted by 
the government because of other and 
more pressing war needs, 


This means that now everything that 
rolls must be pressed into service. Sleep- 
ing cars have been taken off regular 
trains on all runs of less than 450 miles, 
so that approximately two-thirds of all 
sleeping cars are now available for troop 
train service. Coaches are being taken 
off regular trains. What’s left in regular 
trains must serve not only civilians but a 
heavy military traffic as well. So travel 
is difficult for all— civilians as well as 
soldiers. 


Say you saw it in the Pennsylvania School Journal 


The railroads have two great needs— 
more cars and more men. Government 
agencies, military and civilian, are co- 
operating to recruit the men to help in 
moving the record load which is just 
ahead. 


Since V-E Day, the government has 
authorized the building of passenger cars 
but not many can be completed in time 
to help meet the present peak travel 
load. 


In the meanwhile, railroad equipment 
and railroad men are working harder 
than ever before—for the railroads 
must do the job with what they have. 
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MESSAGES 
TO AMERICAN 
SCHOOL TEACHERS 


Two Citadels of Americanism 


N { ORE THAN A HUNDRED YEARS AGO a school for the academic and military 


training of youth was started in historic Charleston, South Carolina. — 


It was called the Citadel, because it was to be a fortress for defense against 
—— and against inability to serve state and nation effectively in time 
of peril. 

In the same city, in 1740, had been opened the first of this country’s free 
schools for Negroes. There, in 1785, was chartered the first municipal college 
in the United States. 

The Citadel, which came to be called the ‘‘Pride of the South,’’ long since 
outgrew its original buildings, and was moved to a larger site on the Ashle 
River. In 1931, after four years as Chief of Staff of our Army, General Charles 
P. Summerall became its president. 

Since then this important unit of the Palmetto State’s education system has 
won new wreaths for its record. Today, next to West Point, it is the largest 
military college in the land. Its student body represents nearly every state. 
Only West Point can boast a higher percentage of graduates in our armed services. 

In the years since Pearl Harbor its alumni have distinguished themselves in 
every combat area. They were with Doolittle over Tokyo; they fought in 
Africa, Italy, France and Germany, and throughout the Pacific. Nearly 99 per 
cent of them have served as officers. 

‘“‘We’re mighty proud of them,” says Dr. James Haskell Hope, South 
Carolina’s State Superintendent of Education. ‘‘We’re equally proud of the 
great numbers of young men and women whose training in our public schools 
has so helped to make- them useful to the land they love. It’s a grand tribute 
to our American system of free education that it has inspired in these and in 
millions of others a working devotion to our democracy. 

‘One of our valued aids in the development of such a spirit isa little mag- 
azine called the Reader’s Digest. It, too, is a citadel; a fortress of defense 
against ignorance of what is going on in our own and other lands; a compre- 
hensive boiled-down guide to sacha thought and action in all fields of 
progress. 

‘From month to month it offers mental meals that are nourishing, refresh- 
ing and stimulating. I should like to see it in the hands of every High School 
student, and of many in the upper elementary — It so reflects the human 
values of our free ways as to ae youth a lively sense of the benefits and re- 


sponsibilities of good citizenship.’ 
The Reader's Digest 
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The Ketwi te Peace 


Total victory was the result of our total mobilization for war. Permanent peace will require the same mobilization 
of our energies, of our skills, and the same cooperation that won the war. Only with singleness of purpose and unity 
of effort can the peace be made permanent. During the war the schools faced many challenges. The return from war to 
peace brings us face to face with the role that the schools will play in tomorrow’s world. 

It is timely in this issue of the PENNsyLvANIA ScHooL JoURNAL to present the views of three of our educational lead- 
ers on this topic, for in the words of Cordell Hull “Education has a role of the first importance to play in the building 
of the foundations of a just and lasting peace.”"—The Editor. 


Our State Schools 


The postwar world is here. We 
have won the chance to try again 
to build a better world. During the 
war comprehensive educational plan- 
ning for the foreseeable future has 
been undertaken. Goals have been 
clarified, conditions inventoried, 
needs discovered, and solutions pro- 
posed. Progress towards our goal 
of greater equality of educational 
opportunity within the Common- 
wealth and more adequate support 
for education has already been 
made. 

To most of us, it is clearer than 
ever before that the forces of education must play a crucial 
role in this task of building and maintaining a world truly 
united. 


A World Truly United 


The incentives which in war united men of good will— 
fear of invasion, of destruction, of loss of our freedom—must 
not vanish with the day of victory. Dangerous divisive 
forces must not gain a foothold. Men who cannot begin to 
understand the new technology which produced the atomic 
bomb can sense the meaning of the destruction wrought at 
Hiroshima. The terrible urgency of the task of building a 
world united for peace is gripping the imaginations of men 
everywhere and is inspiring a determination to keep the 
peace. 

That determination and the understandings, skills, and 
tireless energy which alone can make the will to peace effec- 
tive, must characterize those who administer and those who 
teach in democracy’s schools. 


Francis B. Haas 


We know now, but each generation must learn anew, that 
peace is not merely the absence of war; that we must remain 
united for an enduring peace as we have so successfully 
united in waging war. 


A New School Year 


As we begin a new school year it is sobering to be re- 
minded of the weaknesses which, in the fateful years between 
the two world wars, developed in democracy’s schools. 


In the years following World War I, men of good will 
spoke often of dedicating the power of education to the task 
of building a better world. But it appears now that only 
the dictators really used that power, and they used it to 
shape national policies that led to hatred, aggression, and 
war. The educational systems of the democracies, it is 
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FRANCIS B. HAAS 


Superintendent of Public Instruction 


charged, did not have a clear-cut definite purpose, in relatiom 
to which all other goals were of secondary importance. 

I want to reaffirm here my faith in the adaptability of our 
educational system especially in times of emergency. Our 
wartime adjustments and achievements in education have 
contributed much to our understanding of the responsibili- 
ties of education in the period of reconstruction which lies 
ahead. Teachers, pupils, and their parents have, during thése 
years of war, moved rapidly toward the common under- 
standing that the task of education is the preservation and 
extension of a democratic way of life. 

It is heartening, too, to note that our educational leader- 
ship, through the Educational Policies Commission, now 
proposes, “Nothing less than the systematic and deliberate 
use of education, on a world-wide basis and plan, to help 
safeguard the peace and help extend the democracy for 
which, we trust, this Second World War is being fought.” 


Development of a Democratic Attitude 

Our task clearly begins at home, for there are many 
dangers to freedom that must be guarded against in our own 
land. There is the danger, for example, that arises from a 
sense of racial and ethnic superiority. 

The difficulty seems to lie in the fact that the develop- 
ment of a truly democratic attitude on the part of individual 
citizens, which is the underlying condition of democracy, is 
so difficult to attain. The foundation and the final justifica- 
tion of democracy rest upon a determination that the dignity 
and worth of each person shall be respected at all times and 
under all conditions; upon the belief that human life, happi- 
ness, and well-being are to be valued above all else; upon 
faith in human intelligence and the belief that by taking 
thought man can build a better world. All too frequently 
we give lip service to these beliefs without realizing that we 
hold deep-seated notions and commit acts which do violence 
to the democratic attitude. 

It is becoming increasingly clear that as the schools face 
the task of education for democratic living, they share a 
common concern with our homes and with our religious 
institutions in seeking to recapture and re-examine the ends 
of living. 


A Bond Among All Men 


Parents and teachers are often concerned lest the children 
fail to learn many things; the three R’s are most frequently 
mentioned, but year after year new meaning must be given 
to a few basic concepts which represent the spirit and the 
hope of democracy. Our children must finally come to un- 
derstand that we are human, and that our common humanity 
makes a bond among all men; that there is something always 
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in common which when found can be made the basis for 
constructive relationship. Children must understand that 
different from does not mean inferior to; they must have 
faith in the worth of each individual, and an appreciation of 
the whole range of human potentialities. Children must learn 
to reconcile individual freedom with social unity. Finally, 
they must come to know that all men are interdependent. 
Moreover, these are concepts which must be started even 
before the period of formal schooling begins. Can we expect 
children in nursery schools or primary grades to know these 
profound ideals? They may not, of course, know even the 
words, but they can live in homes and in classrooms which 
reflect and nurture these values. 


The Family the Threshold of Democracy 


The family is indeed the threshold of democracy. It can 
and must be a school for the democratic life. The task of 
education in a democracy and of effective education for 
democracy must, therefore, be viewed in all of its ramifica- 
tions, not merely as a task of the school. We are at once 
concerned with parent education, religious education, and 
nursery school education, as a means for helping to bring 
about this type of family life. 

In meeting these problems, families, schools, and our re- 
ligious institutions need to emphasize the common ends 


Our State 


The peace we have hoped and 
prayed for is here. Our elation at 
the coming of peace much earlier 
than even the most optimistic had 
dared to predict, makes us happy 
indeed to face the many problems 
that come with peace. True we 
are scarcely yet able to realize that 
the postwar period we have been 
talking and writing about is upon 
us. Even though we have done 
extensive planning, we cannot say 
we are ready for it. 

Education already has and will 
continue to have a large share of 





C. HERMAN GROSE 


the problems following the close of the war. Everyone who — 


is directly concerned with education will surely enter this 
critical period with eagerness to devote himself whole- 
heartedly to the tasks ahead which are part of the goal of 
peace. It is just as important for us to undertake with 
enthusiasm and determination the challenge to adapt the 
educational program to a peacetime situation as it was for 
us to gear our educational forces for war four years ago. 


A Responsible Role 


A state education association has an important and re- 
sponsible role to play in helping with the problems of 
education in the reconversion period. Ordinarily we think 
of reconversion in terms of industry and business, Educa- 
tion too has many serious reconversion problems. The 
schools went “all out” for war. The change back will not 
be easy. The schools will have to go through an adjust- 
ment period. It is unreasonable to assume that the schools, 
by push-button magic, can shift from one situation to an- 
other without having an opportunity to get ready for the 
change. While the actual problems will have to be faced 


by local school districts and decisions made by the legally 
constituted bodies charged with the final responsibility for 
action, the state education association can and should face its 
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which they share with one another and with all community 
agencies. It would be tragic, indeed, if in the crucial days 
ahead the agencies which share in the task of education, 
should be found wanting in the very essence of democracy— 
the belief in and capacity for cooperation. 

The consequences of our failure to face this great task 
cooperatively are strikingly presented by the Educational 
Policies Commission in the widely discussed booklet, “Edu- 
cation and the People’s Peace.” 


“For as surely as the earth turns, force and violence 
shall be the law; and wars of cataclysmic destruction 
shall be the penalty; and blood and tears shall be the 
inheritance of the people who neglect to learn and to 
teach that the earth has grown smaller, that all men on 
it are fundamentally alike, that no human being need 
now lack food or shelier, and that science has made it 
necessary for men to live at peace if they want to live 
at all.” 

One task of education as we return to peace is clear. It is 
to understand the nature and advantages of true democracy 
as compounded of freedom and order, to increase them in 
every way, to take pride in them, to bring up our children 
to understand and love them, to help them practice democ- 
racy, and, through such exercise, to develop and enlarge its 
meaning to embrace all mankind. 
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C. HERMAN GROSE, 
President, PSEA, Erie 


responsibility of assistance in this period of reconversion. 


Teacher organizations through their individual members 
and their local associations can aid in many ways. A few 
will be given here to serve as illustrations. 


If confusion is to be avoided, the adaptation of the school 
program to peacetime situations should be determined by 
local application of policies generally agreed to by educa- 
tional leaders. Local problems will have their peculiar 
local significance and must be solved accordingly. But 
certainly the field of education can evolve some underlying 
principles which run as a common thread through the en- 
tire pattern of the educational program. For example, what 
is to be our policy toward the participation of the schools 
in those activities which came to the schools as wartime 
emergency jobs? ‘To what extent are many of these ac- 
tivities to remain as part of the school program and to what 
extent will they be eliminated? Obviously, the schools can- 
not possibly do everything that they have been expected to 
do during the war period and at the same time fulfil their 
function as educational institutions. Any classroom teacher 
who during the past four years has struggled to accomplish 
the usual work of the school and along with it sell bonds 
and stamps, collect paper, tin, and other salvage items, 
participate in Red Cross and War Fund work, devote time 
to Civilian Defense activities, and take over the home re- 
sponsibilities in combating juvenile delinquency, knows 
that some adjustment must be made. The schools cannot 
and should not attempt to do everything. In returning to 
the peacetime program, a balance should be arrived at 
whereby the participation of the schools in non-school work 
will be on a basis that will enable the schools to have a fair 
chance to do the work for which they are held responsible— 
the education of children. A state association can be of 
assistance in this area by helping to arrive at policies to be 
followed in peacetime and by informing the public of these 
policies so that the limitations of the schools will be recog- 
nized and understood. This can be done by planned pro- 
grams and discussions. 
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Changes Made in Programs 


Many changes were necessarily made in the school pro- 
grams to adjust them to wartime needs. Some of these 
changes were needed even before the war. The war forced 
the issue and schools had to recognize the situations and 
meet them. There may be a tendency for schools to act 
too hastily in dropping wartime courses and in eliminating 
certain changes which have actually improved the educa- 
tional program. As a result of the war many schools which 
had been slow to do so in peacetime, strengthened their 
courses in science, mathematics, physical education, health, 
and vocational education. Such changes are usually bene- 
ficial and should be retained under ordinary conditions. 
On the other hand returning veterans will create definite 
needs to be met and courses will have to be added or old 
courses modified to meet their needs and interests. Sur- 
veys should be made, results carefully analyzed, and ac- 
tion taken on the basis of needs objectively determined 
insofar as possible. 

Teacher organizations can be of service in helping to 
find and disseminate information that will be of value in 
determining what policy to follow in retaining or dropping 
wartime programs, and creating new programs for vet- 
erans and for students returning to school after withdrawing 
from their war work in industry. One of our great prob- 
lems will be to determine and keep the proper ratio between 
academic and vocational education. 


The Necessary Tools 


The primary concern of any educational organization 
ought to be the education of the boys and girls who attend 
school. The educational program can be no better than the 
quality of teaching and the facilities and supplies made 
available for the teacher. To have good schools we have 
to have good teachers who in turn have the necessary tools 
with which to work. 

During the war many teachers left the profession because 
they could not live on a prewar salary which had not been 
adjusted to increased cost-of-living. School boards and 
state governments were for the most part sympathetic and 
desirous of paying better salaries. But the machinery was 
often slow to function and in many instances changes have 
been made only recently to improve the status of the teacher, 
and through this action to provide the basis for better edu- 
cation for pupils. As the war came to a close, schools 
were just beginning to receive recognition. Their needs 
had been partially, and only partially, met. Always lack- 
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ing in adequate financial support, the schools had even 
more difficulty during the war period. Even with more 
money provided for education, schools are not yet financially 
able to do the work that is expected and demanded of them. 
If the schools are to survive they must not only retain the 
financial wartime adjustments but continue to have in- 
creased support until such time as it can be truly said that 
adequate educational opportunities have been provided for 
the children of the country. This means that state educa- 
tion associations have a giant task to hold the gains that 
have been made and also to plan for greater educational 
advancement, It is a challenge to educational organizations 
to make known to the public the nature of the educational 
program, the value of the investment in education, and the 
part that education must play in the maintenance of the 
peace that is now ours. 


Pooling Efforts 

It is a safe assumption that other educational agencies will 
be concerned with the same situation and will be making 
sincere efforts to contribute aid to education in the return 
to peace. By pooling their efforts and working with a 
common purpose toward a common goal, overlapping and 
inefficiency can be avoided or at least reduced. Teacher 
organizations should work together, and coordinate their 
programs with the U. S. Office of Education, the State De- 
partment of Public Instruction, the National Education 
Association, and other groups engaged in educational ac- 
tivities. : 

It is significant that every plan proposed for world peace 
has its foundation in education. An informed citizenry 
of good character, possessed of tolerance and the ideals of 
democracy, constitutes the basis for the understanding that 
makes for peace and neighborliness whether in one block or 
one world. 


Education the Chief Instrument 

An American classroom presided over by a well-educated 
teacher who understands the opportunities and responsibili- 
ties that are hers in the education of youth, is the best 
possible investment for our country. If we would but 
spend our money in time of peace for education, as we do 
in time of war for military purposes, we might save our 
money and, what is more important, our lives too. 

Perhaps our greatest job now is to establish the im- 
portance of education in a world at peace as the chief in- 
strument through which that peace can be insured for the 
future. 


Our Yational pbssociatiou 


The fall of 1945 marks the open- 
ing of a school year in a nation 
thankful for peace and more hope- 
ful than in many previous years; 
yet a nation beset by much confu- 
sion and many doubts. The kind 
of education which will be provided 
to the nation in postwar years will 
be important in replacing uncer- 
tainty with security and in bringing 
order to a world shaken by years 
of devastating war. 

It is gratifying to see that the 
extensive planning which was done 
during the war years for improved 
educational services is already beginning to take shape. In 
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the sudden reconversion from war to peace, however, new 
problems press upon the schools, and many of the old prob- 
lems remain to be solved. Vigorous and unified national 
action by members of our profession will be needed to carry 
on the vast physical and spiritual rebuilding of our schools. 
The National Education Association, which worked to 
uphold education’s standards during the war, has anticipated 
the coming of peace with a postwar program to deal with: 
Maintenance and improvement of professional stand- 
ards of teachers 


2. Better organization of the teaching profession 

3. Educational cooperation among nations as a basis of 
lasting peace 

4. Federal aid for education, without federal control 

5. Readjustment of the schools to postwar needs, such as 


return of youth to high schools, the education of vet- 
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erans, a national program of health and physical fit- 
ness, and more active cooperation with industry, labor, 
agriculture, and other civic groups 


Maintenance and Improvement of Professional Standards of 
Teachers 


The best interests of youth demand that all teachers’ sal- 
aries be sufficient to attract and hold in the profession teach- 
ers of sound ability. The NEA postwar program calls for 
continued action in bringing about increases in teachers’ 
salaries and establishing minimum salary laws in all states. 

During the war, the number of “emergency certificates” 
which were issued to fill the ranks of teachers who left for 
the armed forces and war plants rose 2000 per cent. The 
NEA program will help to bring back the standards lowered 
by wartime necessity. The NEA will also aid in extending, 
protecting, and improving teacher retirement systems, tenure 
laws, and sick-leave regulations. 

The enrolment in teacher-training colleges, which is only 
half the prewar number, will have to be greatly increased. 
The NEA is encouraging recruiting campaigns to secure 
capable men and women for the teaching service. 


Better Organization of the Teaching Profession 


Another plan for postwar action by the NEA is to encour- 
age the organization of new local associations and help to 
strengthen existing state and local associations, unifying them 
with the national into a powerful professional organization. 

Here is the NEA Five-Year Program of Unification, Ex- 
pansion, and Development: 

(1) A strong and vigorous local association in every com- 
munity, working as an integral part of the state and 
national organizations 

(2) Unified adequate dues covering local, state, and na- 
tional associations collected by the local association 

(3) A total membership of 90 per cent of the nation’s 
teachers in local, state, and national associations by 
1949 

(4) Integrated committees with the chairmen of the stand- 
ing committees of state and local associations consti- 
tuting the Advisory Committees of the National 
Association 

(5) An expanded program of service to the children and 
teachers of the nation and of the world 

The character of the teacher organization is as important 
as unified effort. Instruction must be kept unprejudiced, and 
it is important that professional organizations remain in- 
dependent and free. 


Educational Cooperation Among Nations as a Basis of Last- 
ing Peace 

When the United Nations made specific provisions for 
educational cooperation among nations in the San Francisco 
Charter, the Association’s efforts of many years to give edu- 
cation a voice in the peace were realized. The War and 
Peace Fund which was raised by members of the NEA in 
1943 enabled the Educational Policies Commission to dem- 
onstrate to the public the necessity for international coopera- 
tion in education. This was done through numerous pub- 
lications, regional conferences, radio broadcasts, and mag- 
azine articles, which urged the establishment of an 
international office of education to promote international 
understanding and to assure that no nation again may use 
its educational system to promote war. 

The NEA Consultants to the United States Delegation at 
San Francisco were able to participate at the Conference in 
activities leading to the educational and cultural provisions 
which now appear under the Economic and Social Council 
and trusteeship system of the United Nations. 

As an outgrowth of these provisions in the United Na- 
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tions Charter, the British Government is calling a meetin 
in London during November, 1945, to establish the Educa- 
tional and Cultural Organization of the United Nations. 


The responsibility which international cooperation in edu. 
cation places upon members of the teaching profession is a 
great one. As a step toward fulfilling this trust, the NEA 
has just prepared and published Teaching About The United 
Nations Charter, which will be ready for use in high schools 
and colleges this fall. 


Plans for international cooperation in education, important 
as they are, can never be fully realized unless the bel 
make unified effort to overcome the racial and religious ten- 
sions existing at present within our own country. Educa. 
tion in mutual understanding should begin in kindergarten 
and continue throughout college. 


Federal Aid to Education, without Federal Control 


Realizing that equalizing educational opportunity for the 
youth of the nation is imperative, the NEA will continue its 
efforts to secure Congressional legislation for general fed- 
eral aid, school lunches, disposal of surplus war goods at low 
cost to the schools, creation of a national program of health 
and physical fitness, extension of vocational training, and 
the reorganization and strengthening of the U. S. Office of 
Education. 

The Legislative Commission of the NEA will devote most 
of its time to the most important federal aid for education 
bill now before Congress, S 181—HR 1296, which proposes 
improved educational facilities for youth in the economically 
underprivileged states and communities. 

The Legislative Commission also stresses the postwar need 
for greater interest and activity on the part of state and 
local associations in the field of federal school legislation. In 
this movement, the Commission closely observes the principle 
of state and local control of education. 


Readjustment to Postwar Needs 


The return of youth to high school, the education of vet- 
erans, a national program of health and physical fitness, and 
more active cooperation with industry, labor, agriculture, and 
other civic groups are problems of immediate concern. The 
war has created some new educational problems and has 
brought into sharp focus some educational needs of long 
standing. 

The nation’s boys and girls of high school age must be 
encouraged to stay in school, either in full-time high schools 
or in well-planned school-work programs. Juvenile delin- 
quency must be counteracted by better homes, by enforce- 
ment of adequate attendance and child labor laws, and by 
developing other constructive programs for youth. Effective 
teaching of democracy must be stressed and teachers and 
pupils helped to do their part in establishing a just peace. 

The per cent of veterans planning to take advantage of 
educational benefits provided in the “G.I. Bill of Rights” is 
far too low to recover the nation’s loss in education during 
the war. The number of men returning to school can be 
greatly increased by expert counseling and guidance brought 
about by cooperation between local communities and the Vet- 
erans Administration. Full and part-time educational service 
of an adult type must be provided at the elementary and 
secondary level to enable veterans, including those with fam- 
ilies, to obtain the necessary training. 

The alarming results of physical examinations for the 
armed forces during the war are evidence of the great need 
for a program to improve the nation’s physical well-being. 
The time has come for every state and community to take 
stock of its health needs and to make facilities available to 
care for them. The schools are the best agency in the coun- 
try for meeting health goals. Programs planned by com- 
petent professional leaders in physical education are ready to 
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be adopted. School boards and administrators must make 
them a reality. 

The return to school of the three million youth who have 
been employed during the war on a full- or part-time basis 
is necessary both to enable the young people to complete 
their education, and to open up jobs for veterans. 

To enable education to work in closer cooperation with 
those who provide the jobs for youth, the NEA Commission 
for the Defense of Democracy through Education has inau- 
gurated a series of conferences with farm, labor, business, 
and professional leaders. The leadership in these fields will 
thus be helped to cooperate with educators in planning the 
reconversion of the schools from war to peace. 

This period of transition from war to peace will be as 
difficult for the schools as it will be for other parts of na- 
tional activity. The National Education Association has pre- 
pared itself to meet the problems ahead. Unified action of 
the teachers through their national organization will be 
indispensable, if the years which follow are to be marked 
by profitable use of education in the nation’s interest. 





High School Equivalent Diploma 


EMBERS of the Military, Naval, and Merchant Marine 
services, veterans of World War II, and other persons 
may now complete high school graduation requirements in a 
variety of ways, according to an announcement made by 
Francis B. Haas, Superintendent of Public Instruction. 
Doctor Haas called attention to Act No. 212 of the 1945 
General Assembly which authorizes the Department of Public 
Instruction (1) to hold examinations; (2) to evaluate educa- 
tional studies of equivalent standard, including approved 
evening and extension courses, educational courses offered by 
the Military, Naval, or Merchant Marine services, and the 
Armed Forces Institute, or by institutions maintained by the 
Commonwealth; (3) to grant credits, certificates or diplomas 
to eligible persons, and (4) to issue rules and regulations 
authorizing accredited secondary schools to evaluate educa- 
tional studies of equivalent standard and grant credits and 
diplomas in like manner. 


Doctor Haas announced that Governor Martin had ap- 
proved the appointment of G. Franklin Stover as director of 
secondary education evaluation and Mrs. Charlot G. Coffroth 
as assistant director, effective September 1. These staff mem- 
bers have been assigned to the Executive Office of the De- 
partment under the general direction of Paul E. Witmeyer, 
deputy superintendent. 

This assignment, Dr. Haas indicated, includes the respon- 
sibility for all secondary education evaluations, all examina- 
tions in secondary school subjects administered by the De- 
partment of Public Instruction, and the issuance of the 
High School Equivalent Diploma. Policies governing the 
administration of Act No. 212 have been sent to all school 
and college administrators. The statement will include regu- 
lations under which the accredited secondary schools of the 
Commonwealth may grant credits and award the high school 
diploma on the basis of approved examinations and the 
school’s own evaluation of educational courses. 

Complete details on how the high school equivalent 
diploma may be obtained are contained in Bulletin No. 1 
issued by the Department of Public Instruction, September 
7, 1945, entitled, “The Pennsylvania Plan for the Evaluation 
of Secondary Credentials, for Examinations, and for the 
Issuance of the High School Equivalent Diploma under Act 
Number 212, Approved May 15, 1945.° 
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© Harold M. Lambert, Philadelphis 
The Children’s Song 


Land of our Birth, we pledge to thee 
Our love and toil in the years to be; 
When we are grown and take our place, 
As men and women with our race. 


Father in Heaven who lovest all. 

Oh help Thy children when they call; 
That they may build from age to age, 
An undefiled heritage. 


Teach us to bear the yoke in youth, 
With steadfastness and careful truth; 
That, in our time, Thy Grace may give 
The Truth whereby the Nations live. 


Teach us to rule ourselves alway, 
Controlled and cleanly night and day; 
That we may bring, if need arise, 
No maimed or worthless sacrifice. 


Teach us to look in all our ends, 
On Thee for judge, and not our friends; 
That we, with Thee, may walk uncowed 
By fear or favour of the crowd. 


Teach us the Strength that cannot seek, 
By deed or thought, to hurt the weak; 
That, under Thee, we may possess 

Man’s strength to comfort man’s distress. 


Teach us Delight in simple things, 
And Mirth that has no bitter springs; 
Forgiveness free of evil done, 

And Love to all men ’neath the sun! 


Land of our Birth, our faith, our pride, 
For whose dear sake our fathers died; 

Oh Motherland, we pledge to thee, 

Head, heart, and hand through the years to be} 


Rudyard Kipling. 








IN SUPPORT OF STABILITY 


MBROIDERED mottoes—people don’t go much for ’em 

these days. But even if they did, grandma might very 
profitably work one over to read something like this, “Strange 
is it not that the emergencies of peace fail to stir us as do 
the emergencies of war.” Definitely, it may be said that edu- 
cation constitutes a major emergency of the postwar period. 
Looking toward stability on the education front, state edu- 
cation journals have cooperated with the National School 
Service Institute in building a backlog of public opinion in 
support of the best education opportunities for every boy 
and girl in America. The need for even better schools in 
the building of a saner world is everywhere becoming ap- 
parent. Everett Dean Martin observes, “The greater the 
need for education, the stronger the resistance to it.” 


The School in Terms of Public Needs 


School people and especially state teacher associations rec- 
ognize that the program of strengthening our relations with 
the public must be cohtinuously assessed. I am frequently 
asked the question, “What can teacher organizations do to 
cultivate further good public relations and good relations 
with the profession?” The latter problem resolves itself into 
understanding the background and something of the oppor- 
tunities, services, program, and plans of the school in terms 
of public needs, wants, and abilities. State associations do 
an excellent job of interpreting ethics to the profession and 
of representing the teachers to the public in terms of train- 
ing, abilities, experiences, accomplishments, and the scien- 
tific approach to individual child progress. They continually 
champion the cause of inadequate financial support. It is up 
to local teacher groups to feature the work of the school with 


the individual child. 


The Teacher’s Role in Interpretation 

It is important that teachers be continually advised of their 
unique role in daily interpretation. Belmont Farley, director 
of public relations for the National Education Association, 
says, “In the course of her daily work, the teacher comes 
closer to the home than any other worker in the school. If 
the child likes his teacher, he likes the school. Parents second 
the motion.” This simply is the old story that good public 
relations begin with good private relations. To be sure, it is 
often fruitful for state and local associations to remind the 
profession of this very important fact. 

Teacher organizations write, “Where do we start in our 
program of public relations?” Briefly, any project that meets 
a real need is a good starting place. It may be one of planned 
talks on simple, practical subjects of everyday life before a 
church tea. If the listeners feel they are personally served 
by the remarks, the speaker has made friends for the school. 
The fact that tax bills are depressive means that word of a 
return to every tax payer for his investment in schools 
through his tax dollars will strike a warm note. 

The United States Chamber of Commerce is doing a 

superb job just now in voicing the economic worth of an 
education to the community and to individuals. Your local 
chamber of commerce has been advised of the national 
chamber’s study through its publication, “Education . 
An Investment in People.” Very recently, a ten-minute ex- 
cellently prepared recording quoting John W. Studebaker, 
F. L. Schlagle, and chamber of commerce officials is furnish- 
ing the basis for local broadcasts and discussion groups on 
the subject of the material worth of an education in addition 
to its tremendous role in developing good citizens. 

Speaking of our relations with the public, teachers every- 
where can profitably look to ways for retaining old friends 
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and creating new in the early months of the fall when the 
public is school conscious. Some of the leading reporters of 
the public press have expressed the feeling that the press 
needs to be gotten into the school occasionally in order to 
get a fresh point of view on progress in education. School 
administrators and teachers can profitably discuss this matter 
more in detail with a view to emphasizing advances in edu- 
cation in terms of what may be of interest to readers of the 
daily papers. 

At the beginning of each school year, there are many fam- 
ilies new to the community with children who will be 
enrolling in school. A friendly note of greetings and co- 
operation from the teacher does much to put the schools on 
a firm foundation with these new financers of education. 
Again it may be pointed out that the schools are interpreted 
to the community largely in terms of what the individual 
child thinks of his teacher. Here is an opportunity for teach- 
ers to make substantial friends for the schools at an early 
date. Children new to the building will welcome a student 
host appointed by the teacher who will make them familiar 
with many of the novelties of beginning days and of a new 
building. Some teacher associations sponsor a mother’s tea 
early in the semester at which time mothers of children new 
to the school become acquainted with one another and at the 
same time learn of the general program. Such a get-together 
is very helpful in the seventh grade and in the ninth and 
tenth grades when children are entering a new division of 
the school system. The homes through such a program get 
an accurate understanding of the purposes of that division 
of the school system and something of the program and the 
curriculum. This, of course, is assuming that the teacher 
will either review the work through two or three brief talks, 
or will have duplicated material for the parents to read at 
their pleasure. 


Education of Present Youth 


The state teacher association is able to give much help in 
school interpretation to the administration and the teaching 
staff. Nearly half of the state associations now have depart- 
ments of public relations whose job it is to aid in the tech- 
niques for interpretation. 

With peace looming as a reality and with the public con- 
scious of the tremendous role of education in the immediate 
postwar years, school people everywhere will find a ready 
audience to counsel with educators regarding ways for estab- 
lishing the best educational opportunities for every boy and 
girl in the community. Much of our future depends on the 
education of our present children. 





The Successful Teacher Needs 


The education of a college president. 
The executive ability of a financier. 
The humility of a deacon. 

The adaptation of a chameleon. 

The hope of an optimist. 

The courage of a hero. 

The wisdom of a serpent. 

The gentleness of a dove. 

The patience of Job. 

The grace of God, and 

The persistence of the devil—Syracuse Bulletin. 
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PROFESSIONAL ACTIVITIES AT 
ROSEMONT COLLEGE 


OSEMONT COLLEGE is offering opportunity for 

professional activities in its teacher-preparation pro- 
gram. The program includes a chapter of Future Teachers 
of America of the NEA. Rosemont calls its chapter the 
John Carroll chapter of FTA. 

The prospective teachers who formulated the Rosemont 
program drew up a Constitution and By-laws, and each 
year a definite schedule of professional activities is followed. 
These activities include the type in which the prospective 
teacher will engage when a full-fledged teacher. The stu- 
dent is made conscious of the issues, problems, and trends 
in her profession; she is given the opportunity to see the 
services that educational organizations render; and she meets 
and talks with leaders in the profession. 

All students registered in the Department of Education 
and following the teacher-training program for State teacher 
certification may become active members of the FTA chapter 
upon fulfillment of the department and college requirements 
and payment of dues. Each member then becomes a junior 
member of the NEA and of the PSEA and of such State 
organizations as have accepted FTA membership. This 
membership entitles each member to all the rights and 
privileges set forth by the NEA national committee, FTA, 
and the PSEA. The chapter receives a charter, and a gold 
seal is affixed each year to show that the chapter is in good 
standing. The annual dues are $1 for NEA and $1 for 
PSEA junior members. A member may also pay dues for 
junior membership in other state associations which have 
adopted a plan for such membership. There is a faculty 
sponsor who is the head of the Education Department and 
whose duty it is to advise the chapter in all its activities 
and relations. The chapter, of course, makes provision for 
officers, committees, meetings, amendments, etc., all of which 
are set forth in the Chapter Constitution. 

The first regular meeting of the school year is an Induc- 
tion Service. At this meeting the secretary presents the 
annual program which has been tentatively set up at the 
closing meeting of the previous year. The president (a 
senior member) welcomes the new members and all mem- 
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bers take the “Future Teacher’s Pledge.” Then an invited 
guest addresses the group. The past year the group had 
as its Induction Service speaker, H. E. Gayman, Executive 
Secretary of the PSEA. 

An outline of last year’s activities will give a clearer idea 
of this professional activities program. The program in- 
cluded several business meetings and the induction service; 
attendance at meetings in the Board of Education Building 
in Philadelphia, and attendance and participation in three 
Local Branch meetings of the PSEA held at Philadelphia, 
Doylestown, and West Chester. 


The prospective teachers met with three alumnae of the 
college, who are now teaching in various public high schools, 
and discussed teaching problems. They attended and par- 
ticipated in the PSEA Convention in Harrisburg, December 
27-29, 1944. They joined in an Intercollegiate Forum with 
Chestnut Hill College on Postwar Problems of Education 
in Pennsylvania. At this forum were discussed the Com- 
mittee Reports on Postwar Education of the State Council 
of Education. The members also attended several sessions 
of Schoolmen’s Week in Philadelphia. 

Among the guest speakers whom the chapter heard were 
Henry Klonower, Director of Teacher Education and Cer- 
tification of the Department of Public Instruction, who 
talked on the Future Teacher’s Responsibility in a Wartime 
World, and Rev. G. Murphy, S. J., who discussed the 
Meaning of Education and Integration of Function. 

The group was also active in community programs such 
as teaching Negroes—religious instruction; Red Cross work; 
volunteer service at the ration board, in caring for young 
children at the St. Vincent Orphanage, at the Navy League, 
and at the USO. In connection with these community 
activities, the NEA granted merit certificates to all mem- 
bers who averaged at least fifty merit points a year. 

The members also do regular professional reading each 
month. They read their own copies of the NEA and 
PSEA Journats and the Education Bulletin. Other read- 
ing includes the NEA Personal Growth Leaflets and Lead- 
ers Letters, the Educational Policies Commission Report, and 
the American Citizens Handbook. The chapter has a 
small but growing library of professional books and ma- 
terials. 

In this program of professional activities the aim is to 
help students become familiar with professional organiza- 
tions and participate in their activities before active service 
as a teacher. . It helps promote teacher and student welfare 
and keeps the prospective teacher in touch with national, 
state, and local educational issues and problems. 


————————-—so—_—_ 


From many obscure points in our country have come and 
will come many masters of today and tomorrow. Some- 
where today a teacher is an empire builder, for a human 
mind is being cultivated —Charles L. Anspach in “Teachers’ 
Digest” 

To him whose elastic and vigorous thought keeps pace 
with the sun, the day is perpetual morning —Henry David 
Thoreau 








LOCAL BRANCH 


ONTINUITY of activity in any professional organ- 

ization means progress and in the case of the local 
branch it means progress in education. A list of desirable 
activities for the local branches appears in the local branch 
handbook. These are the particular items taken from the 
suggestions that came as a result of the questionnaire sub- 
mitted to the local branches each year. Some of these may 
have priority over others. An important one is the re- 
organization of the local branches to provide greater par- 
ticipation by members. This applies to many of the local 
branches, and especially to those that are composed of 
teachers under county supervision, where such teachers 
constitute the county local branch. 


Twofold Problem 


On what basis shall the reorganization take place? It 
seems that the problem is fundamentally twofold: First, 
to make the local branches more compact. Many branches 
are so large and so widely scattered that there is no com- 
munity of mutual interests. None of these have the same 
problems, generally because of two factors—geographic 
position and density of population. This is true of the 
districts within the branch itself. Yet, in general, their 
problem is the same—they do not get together on the es- 
sential needs of education. 

Second, to develop leadership. Too often officers and 
delegates are chosen to serve for a year and then are re- 
placed the next year by some other persons who come to 
the positions unprepared to do the work. Under their 
present organization some branches do not even have a 
constitution; or if they do, they do not know what it is, 
or even worse yet, they do not know where it is. 


Suggested Solution 

How should one go about solving these problems? In 
the case of the first it appears that one solution might be 
the sub-districting or dividing of the county into several 
districts. The best method might be on a_ geographic 
basis. In such organization the members could elect their 
own officers and delegates to the local house of delegates 
as well as delegates to the State house of delegates. An 
executive council might be formed of the presidents or 
other officers of the districts to meet and bring together the 
problems of all the districts, and determine policy on the 
basis of the findings of the executive council. How large 
or small each district would be, should be determined by 
the particular situation, but it is apparent that it should not 
be too small. In Westmoreland County, for example, it 
has been worked out on the basis of one hundred teachers 
to each district. However, that would probably not be 
applicable to all branches, and especially to those where the 
population is dense. 

In considering the second of these problems a solution 
may be attained partly by putting the first into successful 
operation. The election of officers within the district is 
bound to uncover those people who have leadership ability 
and the desire to use it. The important things here seem 


* Contribution as a member of the PSEA Committee on Local 
Branches. 
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to be the length of term and the manner in which they are 
elected. If, for example, the elected vice president should 
succeed to the presidency and then to a position on the 
executive council, the district would have the benefit of 
the knowledge accumulated through several years in an 
official position. Nominees for office should be considered 
carefully as to their interest and capabilities. Through the 
branch executive council, ideas, programs, and activities 
of the individual districts would be shared. To do this, 
each district would have regularly scheduled meetings fol- 
lowed by meetings of the executive council. In such a 
program it is thought that an outstanding, individual school 
district, rather than lose its identity by being submerged 
in a larger group, would have the opportunity to inspire 
other districts to greater activity and participation. 

Insofar as these local branches develop leadership and 
professional stature, to that same extent will our State and 
National associations increase their influence and effective. 
ness for the advancement of all phases of education. The 
other professions do it, why can’t we? 





Pa. Academy of Science 


T the recent annual meeting of the Executive Council 

of the Pennsylvania Academy of Science, held in Phila- 
delphia, the following officers were elected for the coming 
year: 


President—Bradford Willard, Chairman of Geology De 
partment, Lehigh University, Bethlehem 

President-elect—T. L. Guyton, State Entomologist and 
Chief of Bureau of Entomology, Department of Agri- 
culture, Harrisburg 

Vice-President—Eastern Division—H. K. Lane, Professor 
of Science, Hershey Junior College, Hershey 

Vice-President—Western Division—Marie B. 
Teacher of Biology, Pittsburgh 

Secretary-Treasurer—V. Earl Light, Professor of Zoology, 
Lebanon Valley College, Annville 

Editor of Journal—R. M. Foose, Senior Geologist, Penn- 
sylvania Geological Survey, Harrisburg 

Editor of Pennsylvania Science News-Letter—Charles E. 
Mohr, Director of Education, Academy of Natural 
Science, Philadelphia 

Junior Academy of Science Sponsor—Sophie Moiles, 
Teacher of Physics, Johnstown 


Knauz, 


The regular annual Easter meeting—entire member- 
ship of the Academy, scheduled for Juniata College, was 
cancelled by request of the War and Navy Departments. 
Acting officially in its place the Executive Council met for 
two days to transact the necessary business. Membership 
of the Academy increased over ten per cent this year and 
now numbers over 500 members, coming chiefly from the 
colleges, universities, high schools, and research laboratories 
of the State. The next annual Easter meeting of the 
Academy will be held at Lehigh University, if transporta- 
tion regulations permit. 

John C. Johnson, 
Press Secretary. 
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EDUCATIONAL INTERESTS 


Our Annual Convention 


‘HAT it is now permissible to hold the 1945 Convention 
Tis glorious news indeed. Although the Constitution and 
By-Laws of the PSEA provide for such an emergency as a 
cancelled or postponed convention, it is surely more desir- 
able to hold the annual convention and permit the demo- 
cratic processes of the organization to function. 

The officers and committees elected for 1945 dutifully 
but reluctantly agreed to function until such time as the 
convention could be legally held; dutifully, because the Con- 
stitution requires that they continue in service; reluctantly, 
because no one wished to remain in office longer than was 
intended by the Association when the 1944 election was held. 

Anticipating the possibility of relaxed regulations govern- 
ing conventions the Executive Council took action to pro- 
vide for the election of delegates to the convention if and 
when held. Therefore, in spite of the previously announced 
postponement of the Convention, arrangements have either 
been made or can yet be made for full representation at the 
1945 Convention. The business of the Association is of 
such importance and scope that it is to the advantage of all 
concerned to have the annual meeting as usual, that there 
be no lessening of interest on the part of the membership. 

The reports of the standing and special committees will 
be of unusual significance and will merit the careful atten- 
tion of the Association not only through official channels 
but threugh the individual membership as well. Equally 
important as the reports of results accomplished will be the 
proposals of plans for the future. We have every reason 
to be very happy over the accomplishments of the Associa- 
tion, but now is certainly not the time to slacken our pace. 
Much’ needs to be done and the joyous and sudden coming 
of peace brings some additional problems which cannot be 
ignored. 

Everyone cannot attend the Convention, of course. Only 
five per cent of the membership can be accommodated in 
the Education Building Forum. But the entire membership 
can be well represented by the five per cent. In addition 
to the official representatives it is urged that local and county 
branches plan to send as many members as possible to the 
1945 Convention. 

To facilitate and make more meaningful the business of 
the Convention it is suggested that members review the 
Constitution and By-Laws of the PSEA and be fully in- 
formed of the principles which govern the Association’s 
activities. It is also suggested that the reports which: will 
appear in the Convention issue of the JourNnat be read and 
studied before coming to the Convention. The affairs of 
the PSEA are of such educational importance that these 
reports should be analyzed and understood by the member- 
ship. It is now the time to make plans to do these things. 
Before we realize it the Convention date will be here and 
we will be too busy to devote the extra time needed to study 
these items. Let us prepare for the Convention in ample 
time to avoid last minute rushing. 

District and county Local Branches should now be well 
underway. And plans have undoubtedly been made for 
Convention District meetings. Every member of the PSEA 
has the same rights and privileges as any other member. 
But unless members attend meetings and participate in them 
they will forfeit their opportunities to contribute to the pro- 
cedures through which the Association operates. Members, 
whoever and wherever you are, remember that you are the 
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PSEA, and what the PSEA is and does, results from your 
own action or inaction. 

By continuing the shoulder to shoulder ideal of working 
together we can continue to accomplish major victories for 
education year after year. The march of our educational 
forces must go on until the obstacles to adequate educational 
opportunities for our children have been removed. 

—C. Herman Grose, President, Erie. 





ODT Ruling re Conventions 


\HE War Committee on Conventions of the Office of 
Defense Transportation announced on August 30 that 
effective Monday, September 3, “State conventions and group 
meetings may now be held without the necessity of obtain- 
ing Committee approval, provided attendance is confined 
to persons residing in or engaged in business within the 
State in which the event is held, plus not more than twenty- 
five (25) persons—such as speakers and honored guests— 
from outside the State.” 
This announced policy from ODT will permit the annual 
convention of the PSEA. The convention, therefore, will be 
held December 26-28 at Harrisburg. 





Pennsylvania Students 
Win Art Honors 


NE hundred fifty students of public and parochial 

high schools in towns and cities of Pennsylvania won 
the distinction of having their art works hung in the Na- 
tional High School Art Exhibition, Carnegie Museum, 
Pittsburgh, from May 13 through June 3. The Exhibition 
ended the 1944-45 Scholastic Art Awards—a national com- 
petition sponsored annually in high schools throughout the 
United States by Scholastic Magazine. 

Of the hundred and fifty, seven students won first prizes 
totalling $175; eleven second prizes amounting to $145; 
nine third prizes totalling $90; thirty-four honorable men- 
tion awards making $102.50; $115 in supplementary awards; 
eight scholarships to leading art schools; nine first alter- 
nates and one second alternate. 

Towns and cities represented by the winners were: Ard- 
more, Coatesville, Drexel Hill, Hatboro, Philadelphia, Read- 
ing, Sellersville, Springfield, Burgettstown, Charleroi, Clays- 
ville, Dormont, DuBois, Johnstown, McKees Rocks, Mones- 
sen, Pittsburgh, Verona, Wilkinsburg, Bethlehem, Carbon- 
dale, Clarks Summit, Hawley, Hazelton, Pittston, Potts 
ville, Scranton, Shenandoah, and State College. 





Character 


It is character that counts in a nation as in a man. It is 
a good thing to have a keen, fine intellectual development 
in a nation, to produce orators, artists, successful business 
men; but it is an infinitely greater thing to have those solid 
qualities which we group together under the name of 
character—sobriety, steadfastness, the sense of obligation 
toward one’s neighbor and one’s God, hard common sense, 
and, combined with it, the lift of generous enthusiasm to- 
ward whatever is right. These are the qualities which go 
to make up true national greatness——Theodore Roosevelt. 








Convention District Meetings in October 


Central Convention District 
“HATH Education and Physical Fitness” has been 


chosen as the theme for the Central Convention 
District meeting to be held at the State Teachers College, 
Lock Haven, on October 12. There will be three sessions, 
forenoon, afternoon, and evening, according to an announce- 
ment by N. L. Bartges, president. The convention will 
open with a general session at 10:00 a.m. In the afternoon 
departmental and sectional meetings will be followed by 
another general session. A final general session will be held 
in the evening. 

Speakers for the convention will include Paul E. Wit- 
meyer, deputy superintendent, Department of Public Instruc- 
tion; C. Herman Grose, President of PSEA, Erie; Morris 
Fishbein, editor, The Journal of the American Medical As- 
sociation, Chicago; Honorable Orlo M. Brees, member of 
New York State Legislature; Mildred S. Coyle, adviser, school 
nursing, Department of Public Instruction. 

The Clinton County Institute will convene on Saturday 
morning, October 13. Speakers are to be J. Y. Shambach, 
secretary, Public School Employes’ Retirement Board, and 
Raymond C. Webster, PSEA assistant executive secretary, 
field service. 





Western Convention District 


HE Western Convention District will meet as a part of 

the Western Pennsylvania Education Conference in Pitts- 
burgh on Friday, October 12. See page 16 of the September 
issue for announcement of this meeting. 





Eastern Convention District 


ORMAN C. BRILLHART, president, is calling a meet- 

ing of the House of Delegates of the Eastern Con- 
vention District for 9:45 a. M., October 18, in the Auditorium 
of the Senior High School, Reading. 

The afternoon session will be a joint session of the Read- 
ing teachers institute and members of the House of Dele- 
gates of the District. Other members of the area who can 
attend are extended a cordial invitation. F. L. Schlagle, 
president of the NEA, will speak from 1:30 to 2:30 o’clock 
on the United Nations Conference at San Francisco and 
Education. The officers of the District are planning an- 
other feature speaker for this afternoon program. 

The District is also planning for a general session for 
the members in Schuylkill and Carbon Counties on Wednes- 
day evening, October 17. Plans have been made for a 
similar meeting for the eastern part of the District to be 
held in Easton on Tuesday evening, October 16. Dr. 
Schlagle will address both meetings. 





Central-Western Convention District 


LYDE E. BOUNDS, Windber, president of the Cen- 

tral-Western Convention District, announces that the 
District will meet on Friday, October 26, at the State Teach- 
ers College, Indiana. 
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Southern Convention District 


CCORDING to a report received from President H. E. 

Swartz, York, the Southern Convention District will 
hold an all-day meeting in York on October 19. At 9:30 in 
the morning group conferences will be held. These will be 
followed by a general session at 11:15 o’clock when Orva 
Ice of Pittsburgh will speak. Doctor Ice is chairman of 
marriage and family consultation and chairman of the race 
relations committee of the Council of Churches. 

Following luncheon a general session will convene at 2:00 
o'clock. Alice V. Keliher of the faculty of New York Uni- 
versity is expected to be present to make an address at the 
session. The round tables of the district will hold their 
meetings at 4:00 p.m. 

At 6:45 o’clock the House of Delegates will transact its 
business. This meeting will be followed at 8:00 o'clock by 
a general session at which time F. L. Schlagle, President of 
the NEA, will be the speaker. Doctor Schlagle will talk on 
the United Nations Charter and Education. He was one of 
the members of the staff of the NEA who participated in 
the San Francisco Conference. 





Northwestern Convention District 


HE Northwestern Convention District will convene in 

Strong Vincent High School, Erie, at 10:00 a.m. on 
October 26. H. L. Offner of the State Teachers College, 
Edinboro, will preside. Speakers at this session will be 
C. Herman Grose, President, PSEA, and Honorable Fred P. 
Hare, Jr., member of the State House of Representatives. 


Departments will meet at 11:00 a.m. At 2:00 p.m. a second 
general session will be held when Otis A. Crosby, president 
of the School Public Relations Association and senior admin- 
istrative assistant of Detroit public schools, will speak. Colo- 
nel M. Thomas Tchou, formerly the secretary to Generalis- 
simo Chiang Kai-Shek, will discuss Tomorrow in Europe 
and Asia. Musical selections will be features of the two 
sessions. 

A meeting of the House of Delegates of the district will 
precede the first general session. Delegates are asked to meet 
in the high school library at 9:00 a.m. 





Midwestern Convention District 


HE Midwestern Convention District will meet October 27 
at the State Teachers College, Slippery Rock. Speakers 
who have been scheduled for the general sessions are the 
Honorable Fred P. Hare, Jr., member of the House of 
Representatives, Somerset, and Otis A. Crosby, president of 
the Public School Relations Association and senior admin- 
istrative assistant to the superintendent of schools of Detroit. 
According to A. Bruce Denniston, president of the district, 
Greenville, the House of Delegates will hold a meeting to 
transact the business of the district. 


To cease to think is but little different from ceasing to 
be.—Benjamin Franklin 
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Philadelphia Teachers 
Association President 


Aleda E. Druding, the new presi- 
dent of the Philadelphia Teachers 
Association, has taught in the 
elementary, junior, and senior high 
schools of Philadelphia. At the 
time of her election she was a 
teacher of English in the William 
Penn High School. Recently she 
has been appointed assistant to the 
principal, Philadelphia High School 
for Girls. 

Pace -* Miss Druding has been active in 

organization work in the city and 

© Bachrach the State for a number of years, 

Atepa E. Drupinc —_— serving as secretary of the Second- 

ary Classroom Teachers Section of the PSEA, and as a mem- 

ber of the Board of Directors and corresponding secretary 
of the Philadelphia Teachers Association. 








Education Congress 


UPERINTENDENT of Public Instruction Francis B. 

Haas has issued invitations to the annual Education 
Congress which will be held in the Forum, Education Build- 
ing, Harrisburg, Thursday, October 4, and Friday, October 5. 
Sessions are being planned for Thursday afternoon and eve- 
ning and Friday morning and afternoon. 


The program is being developed primarily for administra- 
tive and supervisory officers. It will provide an opportunity 
for these officers to discuss such problems as veteran relations, 
finance, instruction, the school plant, surplus commodities, 
the health program, recent legislation, and teacher supply and 
demand. 





Secondary School Principals 
Conference 


ye annual meeting of the Pennsylvania Branch of the 
National Association of Secondary School Principals 
will be held in the Forum of the Education Building, Mon- 
day and Tuesday, October 29 and 30. The Monday after- 
noon session will be given over to a discussion of problems 
confronting junior high schools, including standards for 
classification, effect of financial legislation on reorganiza- 
tion of elementary and secondary schools, grade placement 
of Pennsylvania History and other related subjects. The 
new constitution for athletic officials will be discussed by 
Edmund Wicht, executive secretary of the Pennsylvania 
Interscholastic Athletic Association. 


The dinner meeting will be addressed by a prominent 
national educator on a subject to be announced later. 

Tuesday’s sessions have been organized around Secondary 
Education Work Conferences, the Secondary School Prin- 
cipals Association as a Service Agency, the GI Bill of Rights, 
and additional salaries for teachers who are required to 
carry. extracurricular activities. 

The purpose of the conference is to exchange ideas on 
significant problems confronting Secondary School Prin- 
cipals; consequently time will be given to open forum dis- 
cussion. Some of the subjects will be discussed by panels 
composed of administrators who have definite convictions 
and experience on the topics under consideration. 
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Pittsburgh Teachers 
Association President 


Mary Isabel Epley has been 
elected president of the Pittsburgh 
Teachers Association. Miss Epley 
is a teacher of English, Latin, and 
the social studies at Herron Hill 
High School. She is a graduate 
of Pennsylvania College for Women 
and earned a master of education 
degree at the University of Pitts- 
burgh. She also graduated from 
the Pittsburgh School of Account- 
ancy. 

Miss Epley has been active in 
the Pittsburgh Teachers Associa- 
tion for four years. She was secre- 
tary one year, member of the board of directors two years, 
and vice president last year. She was appointed by Dr. 
Hill, superintendent, as a member of a Superintendent’s 
Advisory Council for a three-year term. She is a member 
of the PSEA and of the NEA, and is serving on the ad- 
visory committee of the NEA Committee on Professional 


Ethics. 


Mary IsaBeL EPLeEY 





Concert Talent Available 


ee music departments of four central Pennsylvania 
high schools cooperated last spring in bringing to their 
student bodies and communities a series of concerts by 
Paul Matthen, bass-baritone, of New York City. The plan, 
which was suggested by the Music Education Department 
of Pennsylvania State College, was worked out in collabora- 
tion with the National Music League, Inc., an organization 
which has as its objective the furthering of careers of young 
American musicians. The high schools participating in the 
plan were Lewistown, State College, Bellefonte, and Philips- 
burg. Mr. Matthen presented a variety of programs, ap- 
pearing in some places as soloist with school organizations, 
in others as solo artist, and in several schools presenting 
assembly programs in addition to concerts. 

The young artists managed by the League have already 
achieved recognition in the musical world and are presented 
in concerts all over the nation by the League, which in the 
past has sponsored the careers of such artists as Rise 
Stevens, Josephine Antoine, and Carol Glenn. It is a non- 
profit organization, which enables it to present artists at 
lower fees than would be possible otherwise. Artists at 
present available for 1945-46 have been selected by such 
musicians as Alexander Smallens, Egor Petri, Emannuel 
Feuermann, and Leon Barzin. This group selects only 
artists who are brilliantly equipped for the concert stage. 

It is hoped that this year more schools wi!l wish to par- 
ticipate in this plan by which the good artists of today— 
the great artists of tomorrow—may be heard for a nominal 
fee by the young citizens of our schools and the adult citi- 
zens of our communities. Any school which cooperates 
with the plan has the satisfaction of knowing that it has 
had a hand in building a great artist. 

Instrumentalists and vocalists are available to this year’s 
audiences. Any school interested in sponsoring a concert 
of this type is invited to communicate with Frances M. 
Andrews, Music Education Department, Pennsylvania State 
College, State College, Pa. Concerts for the school year 
1945-46 are being booked at the present time. 
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Major Gilbert Appointed 
Shippensburg STC President 


Major Levi Gilbert, who has 
been serving in Germany with 
AMG, has been appointed presi- 
dent of the State Teachers College, 
Shippensburg. 

Major Gilbert was superintendent 
of the schools of Altoona from 1938 
until his enlistment in the Army 
in 1943. Prior to 1938 he had been 
principal of Altoona High School 
and of Lansdowne High School, a 
teacher at Girard College, teacher 
and coach at Biglerville, and teacher 
in elementary schools in Fayette 
and Westmoreland counties. 

Born in Fayette County, he is a graduate of the State 
Teachers College, Shippensburg, holds a B.S. from Frank- 
lin and Marshall, an M.A. from the University of Pitts 
burgh, and a D.Ed. from the University of Pittsburgh. He 
‘was active in community and professional organizations. 


{n 1941 he served as President of the PSEA. 


«<i 

















Levi GILBERT 





Pennsylvania College for 
Women President 


Pennsylvania College for Women, 
Pittsburgh, has for its new presi- 
dent, Paul Russell Anderson. Doctor 
Anderson has been dean of the 
College and professor of philosophy 
at Lawrence College, Appleton, 
Wisconsin. He has had leave from 
this position recently to serve as 
a special assistant on the American 
Council on Education. 

Doctor Anderson holds a B. A. 
degree from Ohio Wesleyan Uni- 
versity and a Ph. D. from Colum- 
bia University. He also studied 
at Union Theological Seminary in 
the New School for Social Research. 

He has held the following positions: Instructor, American 
University of Beirut, Syria; director of student activities and 
associate professor, MacMurray College, Jacksonville, Illinois; 
professor, Lake Erie College, Painesville, Ohio; and visiting 
professor, Oberlin College, Oberlin, Ohio. 





Paut R. ANDERSON 





B. Blanche Otterman Honored 


HE Harrison Township Teachers Association gave a 

dinner in the Brackenridge Heights Country Club on 
April 4 to honor B. Blanche Otterman. Miss Otterman re- 
tired this spring after completing her fiftieth year of teach- 
ing. 

Her associates in their speeches paid tribute to her, and 
teachers, attired in costumes according to the various periods 
of her life, portrayed pictures of her life. She was pre- 
sented with a lapel watch and a purse of money from her 
friends and associates. 


Let us have faith that right makes might, and in that 
faith let us to the end dare to do our duty as we understand 
it.—Lincoln 
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Pittsburgh Associate Superintendent 


Marie A. Saul of Pittsburgh, prin- 
cipal of Frick elementary school, 
has been elected associate superin- 
tendent of Pittsburgh schools in 
charge of elementary education. She 
took over her new work at the 
opening of school on September 1. 

Miss Saul is a native Pittsburgher, 
and attended elementary school in 
the city. She graduated from Alleg- 
heny High School and from the 
State Normal School at Indiana. 
Returning to Pittsburgh she began 
teaching in the elementary schools. 
Later she attended Carnegie In- 
stitute of Technology, School of Fine Arts, from which she 
received a baccalaureate degree in the field of music. She 
taught in the Pittsburgh high schools until 1937 when she 
was appointed principal of the Greenfield and Logan ele- 
mentary schools, and four years later became principal of 
Frick elementary school. 

She received her master’s degree from the University of 
Pittsburgh and is at present engaged in completing the work 
for her doctorate at the University. 

Miss Saul is president of the Pittsburgh Local Branch of 
PSEA, a member of the American Association of University 
Women, a member of Administrative Women in Education, 
and also a member of Pi Lambda Theta and Sigma Alpha 
Iota fraternities. Besides these professional organizations, 
Miss Saul has been associated with the City Council of 
Parent-Teacher Associations and the Oakland Community 
Council. 


Marie A. Sau 





Drexel Institute President 


James Creese, vice president of 
Stevens Institute of Technology 
since 1928, has been elected the 
sixth president of Drexel Institute 
of Technology in Philadelphia. 
Dr. Creese assumed his new du- 
ties on October 1. Since the resig- 
nation of President George Peters 
Rea about a year ago, Robert C. 
Disque, dean of engineering, has 
been acting president. 

Dr. Creese was born at Leets 
dale, June 19, 1896. His ancestry 
was chiefly Scotch-Irish. His father’s 
family settled in Western Pennsyl- 
vania before the Revolution, and his mother’s family were 
Scotch Covenanters, coming to America from Ireland about 
1860. 

He attended the public schools and the Allegheny High 
School in Pittsburgh, and entered Princeton University in 
1914. He received the degree of Bachelor of Letters from 
Princeton with the class of 1918, although he was at that 
time in army service in World War I. He returned to 
Princeton for postgraduate work after the War, receiving 
the degree of Master of Arts in 1921. Colby College con- 
ferred an honorary degree of Doctor of Laws on him in 1944. 


JaMes CREESE 





To most people, nothing is more troublesome than the 
effort of thinking. —Sir James Bryce 
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Lafayette President 


Ralph Cooper Hutchison has 
been appointed the eleventh presi- 
dent of the 113-year old Lafayette 
College. He has been on leave 
from the presidency of Washington 
and Jefferson College while serv- 
ing as executive director of the 
State Council of Defense. 

Doctor Hutchison, who succeeds 
William Mather Lewis, was gradu- 
ated from Lafayette in 1918. He 
earned his M.A. degree at Harvard 
University in 1919 and his Ph.D. 
from the University of Pennsyl- 

Rate C. Hurcuison § vyania in 1925. He has had honor- 
ary degrees conferred upon him by Lafayette College, Otter- 
bein College, and the University of Pittsburgh. He was 
graduated from Princeton Theological Seminary and or- 
dained a Presbyterian minister in 1922. 

He served in religious education positions here and in 
Turkey and Persia before becoming president of Washing- 
ton and Jefferson College in 1931. In 1943 he became execu- 
tive director of the State Council of Defense. 





Back to School 


ORLD WAR II is of the past. Permanent peace is 

of the future. Today we face the problems of re- 
conversion. During the active war period many of our youth 
withdrew from school to participate in the production of 
the sinews of war. According to figures by Superintendent 
of Public Instruction Francis B. Haas 331,000 minors between 
the ages of 16 and 17, representing almost 3.5 per cent of 
Pennsylvania’s population, withdrew from school to go to 
work during the calendar years 1939-1944. 

During the same period 276,902 continued their schooling 
but were engaged in part-time occupations. Unquestionably 
these young people made a significant contribution toward 
the war effort. Currently we are face to face with can- 
cellation of contracts, reconversion problems, and temporary 
unemployment. By law the sixteen-year-old group will be 
required to return to school. There is no legal compulsion, 
however, which requires minors in their later teens to with- 
draw from employment and complete their schooling. 

The proper education of our youth is of vital concern to 
each one. The support of the back-to-school movement by 
leading editors, educators, business, and labor organizations 
is significant. We urge, therefore, that the leaders of our 
Local Branches in each community in the Commonwealth 
join wholeheartedly in an organized community effort to 
persuade minors now employed to return to school. The 
most important job for youth in peacetime is education, 
namely, preparation for the best type of citizen possible in 
the years to come. 

The NEA Leaders Letter No. 42 makes the following 
suggestions for school people to follow in organizing a 


“Back-to-School” Drive: 


What appeals can be made to youth?—Major appeals should 
be geared to the long time values of education— 

1. Invest in yourself—Learning in school can increase your 
economic security, make you a more useful citizen, give 
you better understanding of the world, develop your 
leadership qualities, and lay the foundations of healthful 

living. 

Don't fence yourself in—Lack of a high school educa- 

tiom will build a fence around your life. Amazing new 


ion) 
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John M. Hickey, president of the Northwestern Convention Dis- 
trict, passes the gavel to H. L. Offner, the new president. This 
action followed the acceptance by Doctor Hickey of the position 
of director of field service with the New Jersey State Education 
Association, headquarters in Stacy-Trent Hotel, Trenton, N. J. 
effective September |, 1945. 





developments have been taking place during the war in 
science, mechanics, transportation, industry, government,. 
and world organization. Learn about these develop- 
ments in high school so you will be a more able worker 
and citizen later. 

3. You can be better than you are—Let school show you. 
how, through the courses it gives, throu$h school sports 
and physical training, through teamwork with boys and 
girls of your own age. 

4. Keep in step—lIt is much harder to catch up with your 
class at school than to keep going ahead with it. 

5. If school can help returning soldiers, it can help you.— 
Soldiers are coming -back from war to go to school. 
Thousands will be signing up for classes. 

6. Postwar standards will be higher—Many employers dur- 

ing the war didn’t expect you to have high school edu- 

cation. After the war is over, the breaks will go to the 
boys and girls who are high school or college graduates. 

Even a few hours of school a day are better than no 

School at all—tIf you must work, try to do it on a 

school-and-work schedule. Ask your school principal 

to help you out on a schedule. 


“I 


The challenge to school people—If the schools are to attract 
young people back into them, boards of education, prin- 
cipals, and teachers must develop programs and courses. 
inviting the youth and worth their full time and energy— 

1. The greater the number of students to be attracted to 
school, the greater the variety of courses and programs 
that may be needed. High school curriculum study has 
made great advances in the last decade. Citizens look to 
school people to tell them what their teenage children 
need in education. 

2. Many young people are more mature and more experi- 
enced in work now than they were before the war. High 
schools should gear their programs to suit their greater 
maturity and experience. 

3. The values of wartime programs of supervised school 
and part-time work for older students should be pre-~ 
served in peacetime. 
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RETIRED TEACHERS HONORED 





Miss Braun Retires 

Laura M. Braun, social studies 
teacher in Peabody High School, 
Pittsburgh, retired in February, 
1945, after thirty-five years of serv- 
ice as a classroom teacher in the 
schools of Pittsburgh and Allegheny 
County. She taught in a rural 
school in Shaler Township, Alle- 
gheny County, and in the elemen- 
tary schools in Pittsburgh as well 
as in high schools there. She also 
served as activities director of the 
high schools in Pittsburgh. 

Miss Braun was a faithful and 

Laura M. Braun conscientious worker in educational 
organizations. She was President of the PSEA in 1940, 
one of the three women who have attained this honor. 
During her term of office she was awarded the honorary 
degree of master of humane letters by the University of 
Pittsburgh. 





——-—-—- 
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Bethlehem Principal Retires 


Wellington Ira Zechman, super- 
vising principal of the Edgeboro, 
Jefferson, and Lafayette schools of 
Bethlehem for the past 19 years, 
retired from active service June 15, 
1945, 

Dr. Zechman has served in the 
public schools in this Common- 
wealth for a period of 36 years. 
His first teaching experience was 
in Snyder County. He also served 
at Laceyville, Westport, Salona, 
Weatherly, Montgomery, and 
Bethlehem. He was principal of 
schools in New Jersey for five 
years and taught five years in the department of education 
at Moravian College for Women and at Susquehanna Uni- 
versity (ten summer sessions). He received his doctor’s 
degree in June, 1921, from Susquehanna University. He 
also studied at Columbia University. He has been a mem- 
ber of the local, State, and National Associations. 

On June 13 the teachers honored Dr. Zechman at a 
testimonial dinner. The pupils, teachers, and parents pre- 
sented him with a purse of $300. John W. Hedge, super- 
intendent of schools, in a well chosen speech, presented 
him with a fishing kit. 





W. I. ZEcHMAN 





Three Norristown Teachers Honored 


HE Norristown local branch of PSEA paid tribute to 

three teachers who retired at the end of the 1944-45 
school term. The teachers were presented with corsages 
and written testimonials. 

Lydia M. Kulp, head teacher at the Lincoln school, had 
taught 47 years in first grade; Ada F. Jarrett taught over 
42 years in grades 1-5 of the Roosevelt school; and Lavinia 
M. Evans, who was principal of the Lincoln school, had 
served 34 years in Norristown. 





Norristown Superintendent Retires 


H. O. Dietrich, superintendent 
of the Norristown schools since 
May, 1922, retired on July 1. Dr. 
Dietrich had previously served in 
Kane, Curwensville, and Fleet- 
wood. 

The Local Branch of PSEA pre- 
sented him with a gift certificate 
good at John Wanamaker’s store 
in Philadelphia or New York, and 
the high school teachers honored 


sy oo. ‘Diiaere him at a luncheon. 


Tribute to Miss Campbell 


Annie C. Campbell terminated 
in June a period of remarkable 
service, as first a teacher of English 
and in more recent years as head 
of the English department, of Senior 
High School, Altoona. 

It is with her established poli- 
cies that her successors will carry 
on with confidence. 

Her understanding sympathy; 
her appreciation of work well done; 
her priceless ability in finding good 
in others; her love of truth and 
beauty will bear fruit for years to 
come in the big system to which 
she gave unstinted service and in the community with its 
great number of former students who have profited by her 
ideals—M. Florence Rollins, Altoona. 








AnniE C. CAMPBELL 





Abington Township’s 


Retiring Teachers 


HE annual rose tea, given by the school board of 

Abington Township for its retiring teachers, was held in 
the cafeteria of the Abington Junior High School in early 
June. Members of the educational staff who retired were 
Mrs. Lillian Miller Wickersham, principal of the Rosiyn 
Elementary School; Mrs. Christine Thompson Jones, teacher 
of science in Glenside-Weldon Junior High School; and 
Mrs. Elsa R. Melville, speech correction specialist for the 
township. 

Hostesses pouring at the tea were Mrs. E. Wayne Jenkins 
and Mrs. Lewis Fretz, wives of members of the School 
Board, Mrs. Raymond H. White, wife of the township 
school superintendent, and Mrs. Zaidee Garr Wyatt, dean 
of girls at Abington Senior High School. 

Eugene Stull, teacher of mathematics at Abington Junior 
and recently re-elected president of the Abington Teachers’ 
Association, conducted the program. Carroll O’Brien, head 
of music at Abington Senior, presented Mrs. Wickersham 
with a token of recognition from the teachers of the town- 
ship. Miss Mary Stackhouse, English instructor at Glenside- 
Weldon Junior, made the presentation to Mrs. Jones; Mrs. 
Wyatt to Mrs. Melville. All three were the recipients of 
dainty corsages. Banks of gorgeous red roses carried out 
the motif of the tea. 
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The Ideal Local 


Association 


1. Enrolls all the educational work- 
ers in its area 

2. Has a dynamic program for serv- 
ing its members and the community 

3. Has a written constitution 

4, Meets regularly (at least four times 
a year) 

5. Has dues unified with state and 
national associations and provides a 
program of action 

6. Collects unified dues for local, 
state, and national associations 

7. Plans its programs carefully to in- 
terest the majority of the group 

8. Keeps accurate records regarding 
all business of the association 

9. Maintains continuous affiliation 
with the state association (if the 
state provides for such relationship) 
and with the NEA 

10. Makes provisions for expenses of 
delegates to attend state and na- 
tional conventions 

11. Carries on all letterheads and pub- 
lications a statement clearly indi- 
cating the status of its affiliation 
with the state and national asso- 
ciations 

12. Answers official mail from state 
and national associations promptly 
and carefully 

13. Issues a local publication if finances 
permit 

14. Maintains active committees. 


—NEA Handbook. 





NEA Program 
of Unification 


HE goals of the five-year program 
of unification of the National Edu- 
cation Association are: 


1. A strong and vigorous local asso- 
ciation in every community, working as 
an integral part of the state and national 
organizations 

2. Unified adequate dues covering 
local, state, and national associations 
collected by the local association 


3. A total membership of 90 per cent 
of the nation’s teachers in local, state, 
and national associations by 1949 


4. Integrated committees with the 
chairmen of the standing committees of 
state and local associations constituting 
the Advisory Committees of the Na- 
tional Association 


5. An expanded program of service 
to the children and the teachers of the 
Nation and of the world—NEA Hana- 
book. 
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Joday Y changed my 


viewpoint on Yusurance 





UNTIL TODAY 
I never thought much about health 
insurance. I’ve never been really 
sick in my life. I’ve never really 
listened when insurance men talked 
to me. 


It’s true I insure my car, but as for 
insuring myself, and my earning 
power,--it just never seemed to 
make much sense. 


NOW | KNOW BETTER 
I’ve just come from visiting Jenny 
Brown in the hospital. She teaches 
across the hall from me. There I 
was, all set to cheer up a badly 
worried friend, and found her com- 
pletely unworried. With no savings, 
and a pile of bills, she was happy 
just the same. And I found out why. 





| SAW THE CHECKS 
she’s been getting from Educators 
ever since her operation. Big, gener- 
ous checks, too,--and always so 
prompt, she said. When she told me 
how little her membership costs, I 
found it hard to believe. 


Until today I had never seen insur- 
ance at work. Now I know what it 
does for peace of mind, and what it 
does in keeping teachers solvent. 


EDUCATORS GROUP INSURANCE 
has been enthusiastically received 
and widely adopted. It offers broad 
coverage (including vacations) --- 
is available to all teachers in a com- 
munity---is modestly priced. Why 
not investigate Educators for your 
school system? 


ComMPLETE Detaits ON REQUEST -- No OBLIGATION 


THE EDUCATORS- 


A MUTUAL ACCIDENT & HEALTH ASSOCIATION 
Lancaster, Penna. 
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I AM A UNITED STATES TREASURY WAR BOND 


Rospert Wayne CLark 
Principal, Holmes Junior High School, Philadelphia 


I am a United States Treasury War Bond. 

I am just one unnecessary day, 

Or hour, or minute 

Of war: 

I am a new, a useless Tarawa, 

A wanton Salerno. 

I am the sudden impact of winged death, 

The reddening mist, the eternal black and the silence 
I am the reeling pitch of the stricken ship, 

The bitter stinging salt and strangling agony 

And merciful end of everything. 

I am the shrieking, plunging inferno 

And the quick compassionate veil of dark 

That shrouds the pilot. 

I am the swirl of oily waters that grows calm and is lost 
In the pathless expanse of ocean. 


I am a United States Treasury War Bond. 

I am the men and the women 

Who wouldn’t have needed to go: 

I am the tears 

And the stifling anguish of parting. 

I am the courage and the stern, cold anger 
And the inflexible will of free men and women. 
I am the waiting— 

The suspense—the long silence— 

And the waiting. 

I am the bitter impotent tears of those bereft; 








CURRICULA 
FOR TEACHERS 


Leading te 
BACHELOR OF SCIENCE IN EDUCATION 
MASTER OF EDUCATION ¢ DOCTOR OF EDUCATION 


In the Teachers College of Temple University there 
are two distinct groups of curricula: One leading to 
the undergraduate degree of Bachelor of Science in 
Education, and to the Pennsylvania College Provi- 
sional Certificate; the other to the graduate degrees 
of Master and Doctor of Education—and to Penn- 
sylvania Certification of Administrative and Super- 
visory Officers. To Teachers in service and Teachers 
in prospect, opportunity for the greatest advance- 
ment is offered those with the necessary scholastic 
credentials, plus the ambition end aptitude to teach. 





DID KEKE 
NOTE: For the convenience of those unable to attend regular day 
classes, courses accepted toward the undergraduate and graduat 


degrees are offered in the Late Afternoon, Evening and Saturday Merning. 


TEMPLE 
UNIVERSITY 


‘Write the Registrar © Bread and Montgomery Avenue, Phila. 
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The hot, dry eyes, the beaten hopes, the desolated lives; 
The quiet grieving and the acquiescent prayers of those 
Whose full years blend tranquilly with the forever. 

I am the deserted streets, 

The books unwritten and the songs unsung; 

The temple of the new day still unplanned, 

Its stones unquarried, 

And its bell forever voiceless. 


I am a United States Treasury War Bond. 

I am the peace that might have come one day, 
Or hour, or minute 

Sooner. 

[ am the chubby arms, the soft warm cheek, 

And the shrill, delighted welcome of little children. 
I am the eager, dusty forepaws 

Against the khaki tunic, and the shaggy head 
Nuzzling happily the familiar hand. 

I am the calm, the deep, the restful love of women, 
The ache of waiting past, 

The glad release that kindles lips and eyes. 

I am the quick hard pressure of the hand, 

The studied casual word and mien 

That speaks a man’s affection. 

I am the first love of youth— 

The perfume of the waking world, 

The unspoken word and the tender caress. 

I am the numbed and lifeless hearts, 

The empty arms, 

The lonesome journey and the unfinished dream 

I am the grateful mellowing memory of each voice 
That speaks no more. 


I am a United States Treasury War Bond. 

I am the challenge to America; 

I am the blood of America’s youth, 

The genius of America’s new generation, 

Her hope of a glorious dawn 

Arising from this shattered night. 

I am the powerful shoulders, the head held high 
The deepthroated contentment, 

And the confident stride across freshly furrowed acres. 
I am the serenity of America’s mothers; 

The faith of America’s children; 

The calm security of America’s age. 

I am the blue star that need never turn to gold. 
I am the challenge of America’s progress, 

Of her great heroes 

And her lesser heroes who followed them, 

And will follow them again, 

To Victory. 


I am a United States Treasury War Bond. 





Deans of Women 


HE Pennsylvania Association of Deans of Women will 

celebrate their twenty-fifth anniversary at their meeting 
this fall. Dorothy K. Critz, Pottsville, president, announces 
that the theme of the annual convention which will be held 
November 2 and 3, at Harrisburg, will be “Pennsylvania 
Association of Deans of Women at the Crossroads-Sign Posts 
for the Future.” 

Speakers invited include Hilda E. Threlkeld, University of 
Louisville, Kentucky, Constance Warren, former president 
of the Sarah Lawrence College, Bronxville, N. Y., and Alice 
V. Keliher of New York University. 
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Heigh ho — back to school 


And back to school go some forty 
million bright-eyed American 
youngsters —all set for another 
year of vigorous physical, mental, 
and social growth. 

What they gain from this expe- 
rience will depend essentially up- 
on their individual abilities. How 
they progress will be determined 
by skillful, intelligent teacher 
guidance and access to truly mod- 
ern educational equipment. 

More than one million school 
executives and teachers—the larg- 
est professional group in America 
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Provide Hem with 
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“Tr TO GRow! 


we go! 


—will be engaged in this gigan- 
tic task. 

Today’s youngsters must be pre- 
pared to carry on successfully the 
ideals for which Americans have 
fought and for which they will 
continue to fight both in war 
and in peace. 

To assist in this monumental 
work, the editors of Compton’s 
Pictured Encyclopedia have built 
into its fifteen easily accessible 
volumes the kind of material that 
gives American boys and girls 
room to grow. 


COMPTONS Ziad ENCYCLOPEDIA 
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Announcing A New and 
Complete Service 


for VISUAL 
INSTRUCTION 


Specifically designed to give 
practical help in the teaching of 
actual curriculum subjects. 


-.. NOW—you can get a com- 

[= pletely integrated program 

- $2 of new 16 mm. sound-films, 

“Tye discussional strip-films and 


supplementary printed ma- 
terial to help you teach practically any basic 
curriculum subject from kindergarten through 
high school! Every phase of the service per- 
fected by leading authorities—and backed by 
the publishers of “Young America”, leading 
classroom magazine in the school field. 

The complete Young America Visual In- 
struction Service includes: 16 mm. sound films 
—35 mm. strip films of the discussional type 
—graded teaching manuals—and carefully 
organized lesson plans. Manuals include sum- 
maries, discussion outlines, activity programs 
and supplementary projects. Prepared by ex- 
perienced teachers who have a thorough work- 
ing knowledge of your teaching problems and 
needs, they bring you a wealth of stimulating 
and practical material. They show how to pre- 
pare your students for film showing, how to 
invite comments, promote discussion, and 
check results. 

Younc America Fits also offers you a 
complete selection of thoroughly tested equip- 
ment. Included are: 16 mm. sound projectors, 
35 mm. strip-film and slide projectors, view- 
ers, lamps, screens, etc. 


FOR COMPLETE DETAILS! Get in touch with 
your exclusive state distributor of YouNc 
AMERICA Fics. His name appears just below 
and he’s eager to serve 
you! In the meantime, 
send for YOUNG AMERICA’S 
1945-46 Film and Equip- 
ment Catalogues, 


Mail Coupon Now! 
KURTZ BROTHERS, Clearfield, Pa. (Western Pa.) 
EDWARD E. BABB & CO., Philadelphia, Pa. (Eastern Pa.) 


A Complete Service in 

Visual Instruction Films and Equipment 
2 a ES ee ee ee 
| YOUNG AMERICA FILMS, INC. 

32 E. 57th St., New York 22, N. Y. [ 

I am interested in your complete service 
for Visual Instruction. 
(0 Send me both your Film and your Equip- 
ment Catalogues for 1945-1946. l 





(0 Send me the folder: “How To Build A Self- 
Supporting Visual Education Departmeit.” 











Name. . | 
School ic icscctietienns | 
School Address l 
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DUCATION to promote the Gen- system, every building unit, and every 
eral Welfare is the theme for classroom will develop a strong Ameri- 
American Education Week, November can Education Week program, there will 
11-17, 1945, This will be the twenty- be a real impact upon public under- 
fifth anniver sary of American Educa- standing and thinking about the schools 
tion Week. Since its small beginnings oF oyr country. 
after World War I it has become a 
great nationwide observance. The NEA has again prepared mate- 
Utilize American Education Week  ‘ials to help schools plan for Education 
1945 to take before the people of your Week observance. Write the National 
community the great educational issues Education Association, 1201—16 Street, 
of the day in your community, your N. W., Washington 6, D. C., for order 
state, and the nation. If every school forms. 








Have you discovered R E A D I N G 


the advantage of... for 


INTEREST 


Tur basal series that pupils read easily and 
eagerly because of its appeal to children’s in- 
terests, its imaginative humor, variety of 
theme and form, delightful illustrations. You 
will appreciate the high literary value... . 
scientific vocabulary development .... sound 
readiness program .... superior handbooks 
and teaching equipment. PAUL WITTY, con- 
sultant for the series. 


ll books for grades I-VI, with Practice Books 


Teachers Manuals 
for each grade 
General Manual 


D.C. Heath and Company 


180 Varick Street ¢ New York City 14 
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NOW AVAILABLE 


A Brand New Booklet 
About the New Printing 









of BRITANNICA JUNIOR 






Just off the press 
Send today for your copy 


From one source or another you have probably heard a great deal 
about BRITANNICA JUNIOR, but there are new things about which you haven't been told because, up to now, 
we haven’t been ready to talk about them. May we send you a copy of a brand new 40-page booklet containing 
material from the new printing? It’s yours for the asking. Here are some of the things you will find in the booklet: 


@ 37 reproductions of the new type of illustrations now being used 


throughout Britannica Junior. 
@ 18 complete articles from Britannica Junior. 


@ Complete lists of all articles in Britannica Junior pertaining to ANIMALS, 
to BIRDS, to INSECTS, to PLANTS and to FISH. 


e A complete Science Study Unit on “How Plants And Animals Adapt 
Themselves To Their Environment.” 


Naturally, we want you to have as many sets of Britannica Junior 
in your school as you can well use. Perhaps this descriptive 
booklet, containing pages taken right from the set, will tell 


our story better than we can. Send for YOUR copy today. 


Educational Department 


Encyclopaedia Britannica 


20 North Wacker Drive, Chicago 6, Ill. 


Educational Department Please send me, without obligation and without charge, a copy of your new booklet about 
; Britannica Junior. 














Encyclopaedia Britannica Name ~ ——aaen 
City . Zone State 
20 No. Wacker Drive Scheel Position 





Chicago 6, Illinois Please send information about Encyclopaedia Britannica [-] Britannica World Atlas C] 








Ss NEW BOOKS 


Editorial Note.—In this section we announce a few of the new books sent us by publishers.. We include only those that we commend 
to the favorable attention of our readers, who can decide what books they want to read, and at the same time gain a passing acquaint- 
ance with many other books they may never have the time to read. The following announcements, unless signed, do not purport to be 
critical reviews but are intended to supply enough information to enable readers to determine whether they wish to secure the books. 


History IN THE HiGcH ScHooL AND SOCIAL 
SruDIES IN THE ELEMENTARY SCHOOL. 
Middle States Council for the Social 
Studies. vi, 154. Girard College, Phila- 
delphia 21. $1 


This publication constitutes Volume 41 of 
the annual proceedings of the Middle States 
Council. It is a report of a session of the 
Council held at Teachers College, Columbia 
University, during the Christmas vacation of 


1943, and a second session during Schoolmen’s 
Week at the University of Pennsylvania, March 
24-25, 1944. The volume does what most 
such volumes do in listing the persons present 
and reporting the topics discussed at the meet- 
ings, but much more than that. Centering 
its attention upon three phases of Social Studies 
teaching, “World History in the High School,” 
“American History in the High School,” 
“Social Studies in the Elementary School,” it 
considers possible revisions in the school pro- 








THE FOLLOWING PICTURES 
ARE AVAILABLE 


Thomas Jefferson and Monticello; 
Stratford, the Home of the Lees; Old 
Dominion State; George Washington's 
Virginia; Luray Caverns and Shenandoah 
National Park; The Power Behind the 
Nation; Colonial National Historical Park; 
Apples; All American; Natural Bridge and 
Historic Lexington; Shenandoah National 
Park; and Wonders of the World. De- 
tailed information concerning these films 


will be supplied upon request. 
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Virginia’s recreational facil- 
ities are a noted feature... 
_ glamourous’ beaches,  pano- 
ramic Skyline Drive, world- 
renowned natural wonders. 
And there is another feature 
ere in Virginia, Washington 
and Jefferson labored for a new 
Democracy, here are preserved 
historic shrines of a mighty 
nation, Colonial romances 
without number were enacted 
in Old Virginia. 

Preview your Virginia vaca- 
tion via motion pictures — free, 
except for shipping costs. Bor- 
row as many films as you need 
for your school program. 


VIRGINIA 
CONSERVATION COMMISSION 


Room 8(5- 914 Capitol Street 
RICHMOND 19, VIRGINIA 


VIRGINIA IS EXCITING AS A VACATION LAND 


SATISFYING AS A HOME 
58 





grams in these fields, with complete articles 
dealing with features of these topics, and fur- 
ther reports of ideas presented in the course 
of section meetings or “workshops” which 
were held in connection with the conventions 
covered by this report. 


For one who wishes to familiarize himself 
with proposals for improvement in present 
programs and methods, and to cover what 
good teachers have been thinking about in 
developing the work in their own schools, 
this publication is of unusual value. Some- 
times several possible points of view or forms 
of organization of courses are presented. Such 
names as those of Erling M. Hunt and Frances 
G. Sweeney of Teachers College, Columbia; 
D. Montfort Melchoir and Morris Wolf of 
Girard College; Arthur C. Bining and Jean- 
nette P. Nichols of the University of Pennsyl- 
vania; Helen Hay Heyl and Elizabeth B. Carey 
of the New York State Education Department; 
and Mary G. Kelty, President of the National 
Council for the Social Studies, are guarantees 
that the material in this report is definitely 
worth reading. Any teacher in the fields cov- 
ered by it would find it stimulating and help- 
ful—R. O. Hucnes, Pittsburgh Public Schools. 


THe LappEr oF History. 
Merle Burke. 
millan. $2.80 


This book is organized in two large parts. 
Part I is a chronological study of man’s de- 
velopment from the days of the ancient 
Oriental and Egyptian cultures to the civiliza- 
tion of modern times. It thus presents the 
full sweep of history and, isolated from the rest 
of the book, is complete enough to serve as 
the basis of the course in world history. Part 
II is a topical study of the various aspects of 
human activity and growth. Each of its 
eleven units is itself a “history.” That is, each 
is a chronological account, or story, of one of 
the chief achievements of mankind: science, 
industry, religion, art, literature, commerce, 
government, law, medicine, language, trans- 
portation, communication, education, and world 
order. These two types of historical study are 
integrated by time charts and_ directional 
studies which make possible a thorough under- 
standing of the time and cause-effect relation- 
ships of personalities, events, and movements. 


Upton Close and 
838 pp. Illus. Mac- 


New Music Horizons. Fourth Book. 192 pp. 
Illus. McConathy and others. Silver Burd- 
ett. $0.98 
Song material with special attention to Latin 

America. Included are original works by well- 

known European composers, musical  foot- 

Notes, voice games, parts for instruments, and 

themes for listening. Four-color illustrations 

accompany the songs. 


en 


Books Received 


Ginn and Co., Statler Bldg., Boston, Mass.: 
A Practice Book 1n ENcLIsH Sxkitis, R. L 
Johnson and A. Laura McGregor. Grade 
9. $0.52 
WorkBook IN GEOGRAPHY. ‘To accompany 
“The American Nations.” W. W. Atwood 
and Helen G. Thomas. $0.32 
D. C. Heath and Co., 285 Columbus Ave., 
Boston 16, Mass.: 
ENGLisH IN Action. Fourth edition. Course 
I, 2, $1.28; Course 3, 4, $1.36 each. 
J. C. Tressler 
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Interstate, Printers and Publishers, 19-23 N. 
Jackson St., Danville, Il.: 
Lerr Hanpep Writinc. Instruction Man- 
ual. W. H. Gardner. $0.60 


Longmans, Green and Co., 55 Fifth Ave., 
New York, N. Y.: 
WorKBOOK IN EDUCATIONAL MEASUREMENTS 
anp Evatuation. H. A. Greene and 
J. R. Crawford. $1.50 
Charles E. Merrill Co., Inc., 381 Fourth Ave., 
NY Ges 
Easy STEPS IN ARITHMETIC. Books 1 and 2. 
T. J. Durell 
ProcressivE Worp Mastery. First and 
Second Years. D. H. Patton 
Science Research Associates, Chicago 4, Ill.: 
Jos ExpLoraTion Worksoox. For occupa- 
tional laboratory students. M. E. Hahn 
and A. H. Brayfield 
OccuPpaTIONAL LaporaTory Manuva. For 
teachers and counselors. M. E. Hahn and 
A. H. Brayfield 
University of Pennsylvania Press, 3622 Locust 
St., Philadelphia 4: 
Conrap Weiser. Friend of colonist and 
Mohawk. P. A. W. Wallace. $5 
West Georgia College, Carrollton, Ga.: 
Ler’s Pranr Grass. Let's Raltse Pics. 
Tue Doctor 1s Cominc. $0.15 each. 
Let’s Cook Luncn. $0.25. OuT UNDER 
THE Sky. $0.35. Eva Knox Evans 





Pertinent Pamphlets 


National Education Association 


AnnuaL Report. National Commission on 
Safety Education, NEA 

Civic EDUCATION FOR THE FOREIGN-BORN IN 
THE U. S. AASA in cooperation with the 
Department of Justice 

ComPuLsory PEACETIME MILITARY TRAINING. 
Educational Policies Commission. $0.10 

Maxkinc Victory SEcuRE. Committee on 
International Relations 

OPINIONS OF ScHOOL ADMINISTRATORS AND 
TEACHERS ON COMPULSORY MILITARY 
Traininc. Research Diviston 

THe Scnoot TEACHER’s Day IN Court. 
Review of 1944. Research Division 

TeEacHERS OatTHs—StTaTuToRY  REQUIRE- 
MENTS AND OATH Forms. Committee on 
Tenure and Academic Freedom. $0.25 

TEACHERS’ CONTRACTS PRINCIPLES AND PRAC- 
TicEs. $0.25 

TEACHERS SALARY SCHEDULES IN 79 
ScHoot SysTEMs IN CITIES OVER 100,000 
IN POPULATION, 1944-45. $0.50 


These publications may be secured from the 
National Education Association, 1201-16 St., 
N. W., Washington 6, D. C. 


U. S. Government Office of Education 


ACCREDITED SECONDARY SCHOOLS IN THE 
U. S., 1944. Margaret J. S. Carr. $0.30 
EDUCATION OF TEACHERS, SELECTED BIBLI- 
OGRAPHY. $0.10 
EpucaTion UNDER 
$0.15 

EpucATION OF ‘TEACHERS FOR IMPROVING 
Mayjority-Minority RELATIONSHIPS. $0.15 

FEDERAL Funps FOR EDUCATION. 1942-43 
and 1943-44 

Hanpsook oF CuMULATIVE Recorps. U. S. 
Offtce of Education. $0.20 

ScHoo. CENsus CompuLsory EDUCATION 
Cuitp Lazsor. State Laws and Regula- 
tions. M. M. Proffitt and David Segel. 
$0.30 

SociaL Leapersuip. Essentials of conference 
discussion techniques of special value in 
supervisory training programs in connec- 
tion with War Production Training. $0.10 


ENEMY OcCUPATION. 


PENNSYLVANIA 


Department of Commerce 


PoputaTion. Pennsylvania. $0.10 

The above publications may be secured 
from the Superintendent of Documents, U. S. 
Government Printing Office, Washington, D. C. 


Miscellaneous 


Tue Arctic IN Fact anp Fasre. Vilhjal- 
mur Stefansson. OnLy By UNDERSTANDING. 
W. G. Carr. Foreign Policy Assn., 22 
East 38 St., New York 16, N. Y. $0.25 
each 

Aupio-VisuaL EpucaTION. 
ough Schools 

CHILDREN LEARN TO WRITE. 


Lansdowne Bor- 


Fannie J. 


ScHOOL JOURNAL 


Ragland. 


Chicago 21, Ill. $0.50 
DrrecTepD READING ACTIVITIES. 
Betts, Pennsylvania State College 


EpuCATION IN CONSERVATION OF OuR NatT- 
uRAL Resources. Izaak .Walton League of 
America, Hotel La Salle, Chicago 2, IL 


$0.10 


THe EnGiisH LANGUAGE 


N. Y. $0.25 
ENLIsT IN THE Forces OF EDUCATION. 


partment of Public Instruction, Harrisburg 





New Horizons in Teaching 
With the hope this will be interesting and helpful 







Win letter writing more and more 
recognized by educators as a natural 
device for self-expression perhaps 
Susie Cucumber —the dog photo- 
graphed above, who corresponds 
with children and schoolrooms on 
her list—-might suggest a new sort 
of Self-expression Project. 

Susie’s weekly letters, geared to 
3 to 8 year olds’ vocabulary-in- 
terest-experience range and enclosed 
small surprises (art or history pic- 
ture, seeds to plant, etc.), might 
prove a fresh spur to class “to tell 
things in own words”—encourag- 
ing conversational ability and verbal 
self-expression. 

Too, class might be inspired to 
correspond with Susie—even ex- 











Susie Cucumber — 
She Writes Letters 
to Children 


For Nursery and Primary Teachers 
interested in promoting 
children’s self-expression 


pressing individuality in making up 
designs for own writing paper as 
suggested by Susie’s personalized, 
illustrated stationery. Also, there’s 
her big book, “Susie Cucumber — 
She Writes Letters.” 


Parents’ Magazine specially com- 
mends both Susie’s Book and Letters. 


Ask your librarian or bookstore, if 
interested. For further information 
write to Susie Cucumber, herself, at her 
home—Fort Hunt Road, Alexandria, 


Virginia. 


We hope that the foregoing is help- 
ful to you just as in the past 
Wrigley’s Spearmint Gum has 
been helpful to millions of people. 


BN. remember this wrapper. . . it is empty now 
and will stay so until it is again practical 
to produce such peacetime quality and flavor as 
Wrigley's Spearmint chewing gum. 2-49 


National Council of Teachers 
of English, 211 W. Sixty-Eighth St, 


Emmett A. 


IN AMERICAN 
EpucaTion. Modern Language Assn., 100 
Washington Square East, New York 3, 
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Everypay NuTRITION FOR SCHOOL CHILDREN. 
E. N. Todhunter. University of Ala- 
bama, University, Ala. $0.25 

50 QUESTIONS AND ANswERS ABouT MIDDLE 
America. Middle America Information 
Bureau, Box 93, Station Y, New York 21, 
N.Y. 

GuipE TO VETERAN INFORMATION. F. J. 
Boland. War Manpower Commission, 
U. S. Employment Service, Harrisburg 

How to Run a Fitm Liprary. Encyclo- 
paedia Britannica Films, Inc., 20 N. 
Wacker Drive, Chicago 6, Ill. $0.50 

INTER-RELATIONSHIP OF READING AND SPELL- 


Women, 1634-1 St. N. W., Washington 

; C. 

MEETING THE NEEDS OF THE ACOUSTICALLY 
HanpicapPep. Department of Public In- 
struction, Harrisburg 

THe Necro in AMERIcA. How We Treat 
Him and How We Should. Council for 
Democracy, 11 W. 42 St., New York 18, 
N.Y: 


Nursinc: A PROFESSION FOR COLLEGE 
Women. American Nurses’ Assn., 1790 
Broadway, New York 19, N. Y. 


Race Riots AREN’T Necessary. A. M. Lee. 
Public Affairs Pamphlet, 30 Rockefeller 





inc. Reprinted from Elementary Eng- 
E. A. Betts, Pennsylvania 


lish Review. 

State College. $0.30 
MepicaL CaRE FOR Everysopy? 

Sweezy. 


Maxine 
American Assn. of University 


Plaza, New York 20, N. Y. $0.10 


Review oF PsycHIaTRIc ProcReEss As RE- 
LATED TO EXCEPTIONAL CHILDREN. Pro- 
ceedings of the Eleventh Institute of the 









American 
Universal Desk No. 333 





THAT’S ALWAYS CORRECT 


At SCHOOL, the physical de- 
velopment as well as the mental 
growth of children is important. 
American Seating Company desks 
and seats are correctly designed for 
health, comfort, good posture and 
conservation of sight. With Amer- 
ican Auditorium chairs, folding 
chairs and Universal tables, they 
comprise the finest modern school 
equipment. 


American Universal Better Sight 
desk, with its sight-saving reading 
rest, one-piece steel book box, foot 
rest and modernized frame, is the 
world’s best combination of sturdy 
construction and functional beauty. 

American Seating Company will 
lose no time in expanding to full 
capacity production of school seat- 
ing equipment as satisfactory ma- 
terials become available. 


N. SNELLENBURG & COMPANY 


KEEP YOUR 
U.S. WAR 
BONDS 


Market, 11 to 12th Streets 
Exclusive distributors for 


Philadelphia 5, Pa. 
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Child Research Clinic of the Woods 
Schools, Langhorne, Pa. 

REPORT OF THE PENNSYLVANIA PUBLIC 
SeHoot Emp.oyes’ RETIREMENT Boarp. 
Department of Public Instruction, Harris- 
burg 

THe ROCKEFELLER FounpbaTION. A Review 
for 1944. R. B. Fosdick. 49 W. 49th 
Sto. Xe; 

ScHooL INFORMATION SouRCcES FOR Voca- 
TIONAL CounsELLors. Russell J. Forn- 
walt, Big Brother Movement, 315 Fourth 
Ave., New York 10, N. Y. 

ScHoot LIBRARIES FOR TODAY AND Tomor- 
row. Functions and Standards. American 
Library Assn., 520 N. Michigan Ave, 
Chicago 11, Ill. $1 

SPOTLIGHT OF THE Far East. J. M. Bern- 
stein. Institute of Pacific Relations, 1 East 
54 St, New York 22, N. Y. $0.40 

SuBsTANDARD Waces. Dept. of Research and 
Education, CIO, 718 Jackson Place, N. W., 
Washington 6, D. C. $0.15 


SyLLaBus OF AUDIOMETRIC PROCEDURES IN 
THE CONSERVATION OF HEARING OF SCHOOL 
CHILDREN. American Academy of Oph- 
thalmology and Otolaryngology, roo First 
Ave. Bldg., Rochester, Minn. 

Mass EpucaTion 1N Cuina. Pearl S. Buck. 
American Council, Institute of Pacific Re- 
lations, 1 East 54 St.. New York 22, 
N. Y. $0.25 

TEN YEAR ProcGRess REPORT, 1935-45. In- 
stitute of Local Government, Pennsylvania 
State College, 103 Sparks Bldg., State 
College 

Unirep WE Sranp. R. T. Haslam. Standard 
Oil Co., (N. J.), 30 Rockefeller Plaza, 
New York 20, N. Y. 





NEA Expands Program 


HE National Education Association 
is expanding its program for 1945-46 
so that it will: 

(1) By meas of a World Conference, 
visiting of schools abroad, and 
special publications, help the schools 
do their part in building a just 
and lasting peace 

(2) Through its new Division of Adult 
Education Service expand its pro 
gram of adult education, with 
special emphasis on veteran educa 
tion 

(3) Through its new Division of Audio- 
Visual Instructional Service, help 
to increase the effective use of 
audio-visual materials in all areas 
of education 

(4) Through its new Division of Travel 
Service secure for NEA members 
the greatest possible educational, 
cultural, recreational, and social re- 
turns from travel 

(5) Continue its battle for federal aid 
to education 

(6) Greatly expand its field service, 
rural service, and public relations 
activities 

(7) Enlarge its Journal as soon as the 
wartime restrictions on paper are 
relaxed. 


—NEA Leaders Letter. 
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QGNOTES ann NEWSQ 


Feuirx Mortey, 51-year-old scholar, 
has resigned his position as president 
cf Haverford College to devote him- 
self to newspaper and other types of 
writing, and to research. His resigna- 
tion was effective on September 1. 


Dorotuy M. Warner, former super- 
visor of special education of Adams 
and Franklin Counties, is now adviser 
in special education in the Department 
of Public Instruction, Miss Warner’s 
heme is in Indiana, Pa. 


Ratpw Scrarrorp of Erie has been 
named supervisor of special education 
in Adams and Franklin Counties to 
succeed Miss Warner. 


T. P. Norru is serving as acting 
president of the State Teachers College, 
Bloomsburg, in the absence of Harvey 
A. Andruss who is on leave at the Army 
University Center at Shrivenham, Eng- 
land. 


M. J. Horsu, supervising principal of 
West View, Allegheny County schools, 
has been appointed president of West 
Virginia Institute of Technology at 
Montgomery. 


~—s 


Rosert C. Capetio, physical educa- 
tion instructor and coach of Lower 
Paxton Township school, Dauphin 
County, has been named principal of 
the high school. 

Maup M. Pricwarp, principal of 
Ashland High School, retired August 
31, 1945. 


W. L. Srees has resigned as prin- 
cipal of the Landisburg Joint High 
School. He will represent the Webster 
Publishing Company, St. Louis, Mo., 
and will call on the schools in Western 
Pennsylvania. 


Donatp M. Wernine, for the past 
15 years a member of the faculty of 
the Roosevelt Junior High School, 
Altoona, where he was chairman of the 
social studies department and faculty 
manager of athletics, is now a member 
of the faculty of the Edgemont School, 
Scarsdale, N. Y. 


Harrispurc school district amended 
its salary schedule to fix new maximum 
salaries for the various grades of teach- 
ers and administrative personnel. The 
change was an outgrowth of legisla- 
tion recently enacted by the General 
Assembly. New maximum salaries are: 
For teachers with no degree, $2650; 
those with bachelor of arts or its equiva- 
lent, $2850; those with a master of arts, 
or its equivalent, $3150; elementary 
principals, $3100; and supervisors, 
$3600. 





JoHNstown paid tribute to the mem- 
ory of Clarissa Hills in a handsome 
folder which was prepared and pub- 
lished by the board of school directors, 
the principals, the superintendent, and 
the supervisory staff of the public 
schools. 

For oBsERVANCE of the 87th anni- 
versary of Theodore Roosevelt’s birth 
on October 27, the Woman’s Roosevelt 
Memorial Association of 28 E. 20 St., 
New York 3, N. Y., has prepared a 


program which may be received upon 
request. 

Two Pennsytvania high school stu- 
dents won honorable mention in the 
nineteenth annual high school contest 
of the American Association for the 
United Nations: William J. Hostnik, 
Charleroi High School, and Angeline 
C. Marchese, Johnsonburg High School. 

WestincHouse War Memorial Scholar- 
ships were awarded to Lawrence A. 
Schmid of West Philadelphia High 
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Johnstown Branch P.S.E. A. 


Johnstown, Pa. 


Washington National Group 

Sickness and Accident Insurance 
is one of many successful teacher wel- 

fare projects of this active association. 

¢ Liberal benefits for disabled insured 
members protect them from finan- 
cial worry. * Your local association 
and your teachers can benefit 


by this proven program. 


ask us for details 


Penna. Group Office, 416 Investment Building 
Pittsburgh 22, Penna. 


Washington National Insurance Co. 


Nee Nae Nee Nee Nee Nene Nee Nee Nee Nee” Nee Nee Name Nee Nee Ne Nee? Nee Nee” Nee Nee Nene Nee Nene Nee See” Nee” Nee 
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And they’re teacher-tested! 
That’s why Encyclopaedia 
Britannica Films are such a 
powerful educational tool. 


Encyclopaedia Britannica 
Films now afford the most com- 
plete and authentic collection of 
professionally created, teacher- 
tested sound and silent class- 
room motion pictures ever de- 
signed for educational purposes 
—and on easy and reasonable 
terms, 

Even a small school budget 
will permit you to acquire your 
own film library now—when you 
need it — if you take advantage 
of our new “Lease-to-Own” plan. 
Payments are on a year-to-year 
basis — as low as film rentals — 
and there’s no liability beyond 
the budget year. 

Without any obligation on 
your part, write today — now — 
for further information about 
this plan, and ask to see previews 
of available films. 


Encyclopaedia 
Britannica 
Films Inc. 


HARRY E. BRUMBAUGH 
GREENCASTLE, PA. 





School and Donald P. Zangwill of 


Taylor Allderdice High School, Pitts-— 


burgh. 

Avams County school administrators 
conducted a county-wide career con- 
ference at Gettysburg College on March 
16. All nine high schools in the County 
cooperated in the conference and 650, 
or 95% of all juniors and seniors 
were in attendance. 

StEELTON HicH Scuoot pupils have 
their own unique answer to the “teen 
age” recreation problem. Once or twice 
each week, Tuesday until 9:30 and Fri- 
day until 10:30, “Recreation Night” is 
put on in the high school gymnasium. 
Activities range from checkers to danc- 
ing. Refreshments are provided at cost. 
The entire program is administered by 
the student council, under the direction 
of Frank Yeingst, faculty adviser, and 
with the assistance of other faculty mem- 
bers. 

THE CoMMITTEE ON TEACHER Epv- 
CATION, the American Council on Edu- 
cation’s newly appointed group charged 
with the responsibility for further im- 
plementing the work and findings of 
the Commission on Teacher Education, 
has announced the appointment of L. 
D. Haskew as its Executive Secretary. 
Offices for the committee will be located 
at 525 W. 120th St., New York 27, N. 
Y., where Dr. Haskew, who is on leave 
from his position as Director of Teacher 
Education at Emory University, as- 
sumed direction of the Committee’s 
program on April 1. 

Voters OF THE BeEpForp borough 
school district overwhelmingly approved 
a bond issue at the Primary Election 
for the purpose of rebuilding the front 
section of the Bedford High School 
building destroyed by fire in November, 
1941. Final tabulations show a ratio of 
more than nine to one in favor of in- 
creasing the indebtedness by $124,000. 
The new structure will be of colonial 
design and in addition to regular class- 
room units will include a room for mus- 
ical instruction, two home economics 
rooms, a health classroom, a large li- 
brary, an office suite, shower and locker 
rooms, and other service rooms neces- 
sary for the proper functioning of the 
school organization. 





The Watsontown Plan 
of Vocational Education 


INAL arrangements have been 

completed between the school dis- 
trict of Watsontown and the school dis- 
trict of Williamsport for the operation 
of a joint vocational industrial plan of 
education. Such an arrangement is 
unique in the history of Pennsylvania 
schools, since for the first time part of 
the work of the course will be offered 
in one school district and part in an- 


October, 1945 


other. Permission has been given by 
State Superintendent of Public Instruc- 
tion Francis B. Haas for students of 
the Watsontown schools to be given 
shop training in the Williamsport Tech- 
nical Institute. 

The Watsontown Plan of Vocational 
Education will permit Watsontown stu- 
dents who elect to take the vocational 
industrial course to spend two weeks in 
the Williamsport Technical Institute to 
receive shop instruction. The following 
two weeks will be spent in Watson- 
town where they will receive instruc- 
tion in the related subjects and gen- 
eral education. The program will con- 
tinue for the full school year. The 
pupils will be transported daily to 
Williamsport by bus. 

The Watsontown Plan of Vocational 
Education offers to the pupils of a 
small school district an enriched cur- 
riculum which would be economically 
impossible to operate in any other way. 
Among those courses which may be 
elected are: Carpentry and Building, 
Tool Making and Machine Shop, Pat- 
ternmaking, Auto Mechanics and Deisel 
Engines, Electrical Construction, Avia- 
tion, Radio and Communications, Furni- 
ture Making and Printing. 

Details of the Watsontown Plan have 
been worked out jointly by George H. 
Parkes, Director of the Williamsport 
Technical Institute, Charles F. Zinn, 
Chief of Industrial Education of the 
Department of Public Instruction, Orrin 
G. Cocks, Jr., supervising principal of 
the Watsontown schools, and the boards 
of education of the Watsontown and 
Williamsport school districts. 

An important feature of the Watson- 
town Plan is the cooperative vocational 
work offered in the last year of the 
high school. Under this arrangement 
pupils may work part time in indus- 
try, supervised by a co-ordinator as- 
signed by the Williamsport Technical 
Institute. Horace Lowell has been as- 
signed to supervise this phase of the 
work, and teach the related subjects. 
Cooperating firms in and near Watson- 
town are: Watsontown Cabinet Com- 
pany, Acme Silk Company, Watson- 
town Foundry and Manufacturing Com- 
pany, Watsontown and Paxton Brick 
Company, Wilson Novelties Company, 
A. W. Whitford Manufacturing Com- 
pany, and Dewart Milk Products Com- 
pany. 

Plans are now underway to adapt 
the Watsontown plan to meet the needs 
of returning service men who want to 
finish their high school training, or 
take additional vocational training. 

George Parkes of the Williamsport 
Technical Institute says of the plan, 
“Authorities on vocational education 
are watching the operation of the Wat- 
sontown plan with a great interest. 
These authorities have long recognized 
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Hybrid Magnolia 


Give new beauty to your fingernails 
with Dura-Gloss, the nail polish of perfection. 
Dura-Gloss is like liquid jewelry. Its beauty 
and brilliance come from Chrystallyne, 
a special ingredient in the 
Dura-Gloss formula. It dries fast. 


Its smoothness will delight you. 





10¢ plus tax 
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the need for larger areas of service for 
vocational education as a means of pro- 
viding the expert instruction and com- 
plicated equipment necessary for this 
form of education to widely scattered 
communities. It is generally recog- 
nized that sound vocational education, 
outside the fields of vocational agricul- 
ture and homemaking requires a stu- 
dent body of. at least a hundred. 
“Those who think and deal with post- 
war educational problems are giving 
serious thought to the guidance of the 
young people who must work and live 
in the postwar era. The inevitable 
question is “What about jobs?’ Those 
formulating the Watsontown Plan have 
made extensive studies of possible job 
opportunities, and the school is being 
adapted to fit the students for the jobs 
which will be available, at least insofar 
as the human mind can predict. Ac- 
cording to all predictions the jobs in 
the Watsontown area will be in the 
type of industry now flourishing in that 
area. It is expected, however, that 
broader training and more modern 
technical skills will be required of the 
youth who is to rise above the un- 
skilled and semi-skilled work levels.” 
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Book Week 
November 11-17, 1945 


Book Week is a community festival; 
like a county fair, it touches on the in- 
terests and enthusiasms of every person 
and every organization. It involves them 
all in projects built around the greatest 
cultural force in democratic life—Books. 

The community provides magnificent 
resources—through its clubs, merchants, 
educational and civic organization and 
youth groups—to create a dramatic, col- 
orful, varied, and intensely interesting 
book celebration. The slogan for Book 
Week this year is “United Through 
Books.” For further information write 


Children’s Book Council, 62 West 45th { 


Street, New York 19, N. Y. 


ENJOY 
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YOU CAN’T PAY BILLS 


WITH 





LLNESS or accident usually results in 

complete or partial loss of pay as well 
as greatly increased expenses. Notes of 
sympathy from friends during these try- 
ing days are consoling—but. they won't 
pay the bills, 

Thousands of practical-minded teachers 
have discovered how to accept physical 
misfortune without financial loss or worry. 
They’ve protected themselves with a.P-H 
(Peerless Hospital) Certificate . . . costing 
just a few cents a day... but giving com- 
plete coverage’ for all illnesses and in- 


juries. 

Here are a few typical P-H benefits: 
Hospital Confinement............... $37.50 per week 
or $5.35 per day beginning the 1st day 
Confining Sickness.................. $25.00 per week 
after first week. $10.00 for first week 
Non-Confining Sickness.............. $12.50 per week 
beginning 8th dey 
Cate Cees. os ko cvcccceusecanesedes up to $25.00) 


for non-disabling injury 


Mail coupon for complete list of benefits. 
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TEACHERS PROTECTIVE UNION 
116 N. PRINCE ST., LANCASTER, PA. 
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MADE FOR SCHOOLS 
AND CHURCHES 











a feature-length 4 


first run 16mm 
entertainment 
picture 


Ready for 
unrestricted 
showings 
everywhere! 


SF Sarg syne CARLSON, 


PLANET PICTURES ANNOUNCE 
THE APPOINTMENT OF 
KUNZ MOTION 


PICTURE SERVICE 
1319 Vine St. © Philadelphia 7, Pa. 


as distributors in the 
State of Pennsylvania 
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Necrology 


Lr. Lewis G. McF roy, former in- 
structor at Oakdale High School, was 
killed June 21 while serving with an 
Army Engineering Corps in the Philip- 
pines. 

Joun D. Nerrz, a former member 
of the faculty of Central High School, 
Harrisburg, died June 30 at the home 
of a son in New York. 

Lr. (j.c.) Appa JANE PaTTERSON, a 
former member of the Middletown 
High School faculty, was killed on 
August 10 in the collision of two sec- 
tions of the Chicago to Seattle Empire 
Builder at Michigan, N. D. 

Georcize A. STEELE, a beneficiary of 
the PSEA Welfare Fund who lived in 
Bellefonte, died recently. 

MarcaretT Macurire, who served as 
supervising principal of Vare Junior 
High School, Philadelphia, until her 
retirement three years ago, died August 
30 after a long illness. 

Mrs. Ciara M. SmitH died after a 
short illness at her home in Duquesne, 
April 17. She had taught in the first 
and second grades in Duquesne for ten 
years and in the first grade of the Emer- 
son elementary school of West Mifflin 
borough for six years. 

Lr. Frank B. McGowan, U. S. Army 
Ai Corps, was killed in action over 
Germany on December 22, 1944. Be- 
fore his induction into the armed forces, 
he taught in the Lebanon Junior High 
School of West Mifflin borough, Alle- 
gheny County. 

Rosert B. Hosier, Hatboro, for the 
past seventeen years representative of 
the Houghton Mifflin Company in East- 
ern Pennsylvania, died August 8. 








ADAMS TEACHERS AGENCY 
WASHINGTON NEEDS TEACHERS 


The Nation's Capital is now a leading educa- 
tional center of the world. Permanent positions 
available. Register Now. 

T. David Parrack, Manager 
COLORADO BLDG, 14th and G, N. W, WASHINGTON, D. ¢, 








[BRYAN 


M.A. Bryant 
Thos. B. R. Bryant 
Managers 


Teachers Bureau 
711-713 Witherspoon Bidg. 
PHILADELPHIA, PA. 
Pennypacker 1223 


——$—j» TEACHERS NOW WANTED IN ALL BRANCHES OF EDUCATION <———— 





Call on our 28 years of 
counselling and 
placement in the 
Middle Atlantic States 











Established 1880 





Teachers Needed—All Kinds. Splendid opportunities are presenting themselves! 
You should take advantage of them. With our experience we can give you expert 
guidance. Write to us immediately. 


GREAT AMERICAN TEACHERS AGENCY 


Successor to the Penn E iucationa!l Bureau 
205 NORTH SEVENTH STREET, ALLENTOWN, PENNA. 
Member National Association of Teachers’ Agencies 


65th Year 














October, 1945 


Mrs. Janet Hope Messick, librarian 
in Upper Darby Senior High School 
since 1937, died April 8. 

W. M. Pierce, retired superintendent 
of Ridgway schools, died July 31. 

GertruveE A. Betrtes, who taught for 
many years in the Warren grade schools, 
died in Oakmont on August 8. Miss 
Bettes retired from teaching about 1923, 

H. Witson DanenHower of Hill- 
town, who taught in the schools of New 
Britain, Bucks County, until. his retire- 
ment in 1920, died on August 9 as the 
result of injuries received in an auto- 
mobile accident. 

Mrs. JENNIE R. Koester of Chicora, 
a beneficiary of the PSEA Welfare 
Fund, died May 21. 

KaTHERINE TooHEY, a teacher in the 
Wilkes-Barre city schools from 1896 to 
1940, and dean of girls in James M. 
Coughlin High School for many years, 
died at her home in Schuylerville, New 
York, on April 3. 


Calendar 


October 4—Rural School Charter Day 

October 12—Central Convention Dis- 
trict, Lock Haven 

October 12—-Western Convention Dis- 
trict, Pittsburgh 

October 18—Eastern Convention Dis 
trict, Reading 

October 19—Southern Convention Dis- 
trict, York 

October 19—Bucknell Conference on 
Education, Lewisburg 

October 19—Arbor and Bird Day 

October 26—Northwestern Convention 
District, Strong Vincent High 
School, Erie 

October 26—Central-Western Conven- 
tion District, Indiana 

October 27—Midwestern 
District, Slippery Rock 

October 29-30—Pennsylvania_ Branch, 
National Assn. of Secondary School 
Principals, Education Building, 
Harrisburg 

November 2-3—Twenty-fifth Anniver- 
sary Convention, Pennsylvania As- 
sociation of Deans of Women, 
Harrisburg 

November 5-7—Pennsylvania Library 
Association, Penn-Harris Hotel, 
Harrisburg 

November 11-17—Book Week 

November 11-17—American Education 
Week 

November 30—Northeastern Conven- 
tion District, Bloomsburg 


Convention 


December 26-28—PSEA Convention, 
Harrisburg 
1946 


February 6—State School Board Secre- 
taries Assn., Harrisburg 

February 6-7—State School Directors’ 
Assn., Harrisburg 

March 27-30—Southeastern Convention 
District, Philadelphia 
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MAKING 


YOUR WISHES 
COME TRUE... 


One wish has been fulfilled. Won by 
31% years of deadly struggle. With 
God’s help, we have prevailed 


Now we have a ¢hance to make 


another wish come true. For most 
of us, the outlook is a bright one. 
If we will simply use the brains, the 
will, the energy, the enterprise 

the materials and resources . . . with 


which we won our war, we can’t fail 


to win the peace and to make this 


the richest, happiest land the world 


» been wrapped in 


that bright outlook. Your wish for a 
cottage by For your boy’s 
college education. For a trip you 
long to take. F cushion” against 
emergencies and unforeseen needs. 

Yor nn those wishes come 





true by buying bonds today . . . buy- 
ing them regularly . . . and holding 


on to them in spite of all temptation. 

There’s no safer, surer investment 
in the world. You can count on get- 
ting back $4 for every $3 you put in 
—as surely as you can count on 
being a day older tomorrow. 

So why not be patriotic and smart 
atthe same time? 


FULFILL YOUR WISH—BUY EXTRA BONDS 
IN THE GREAT VICTORY LOAN! 


PENNSYLVANIA STATE EDUCATION ASSOCIATION 





This is an official U. S. Treasury advertisement—prepared 





ler auspices of Treasury Department and War Advertising Council 
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